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Eyes And The Library 


OLIVE GRAC 


By 


E HENDERSON 


Research Specialist 
And 
HUGH GRANT ROWELL, XI.D. 


Assistant Professor of Health Education and Physician to The Horace Mann Schools, 


Columbia 


Fe if hers College > 


l Tniversity 


“Sweet is the pleasure itself can not spoil.” 


——JOHN 


IBRARIES, from time immemorial, have nur- 
tured the mind, for “the images of men’s 
wits and knowledges remain in books, 

empted from the wrong of time, and capable of 

1 


eX- 


perpetual renovation.’ 

Nor, in terms of esthetics, have libraries been 
neglectful unless it be through failure to recog- 
nize, as Emerson states, that “The beautiful rests 
upon the foundations of the necessary.” 

Vhe failure of the library, if failure it can be 
called, lies in a lower standard for the physical wel- 
fare of its patrons than it maintains for the mental 
and spiritual and social welfare. Nor does this fail- 
ure harm only the patrons. It brings discomfort and 
even danger to those whose training and activities 
make the library what it is, the librarians, whose 
waking hours are spent, day after day, in surround- 
ings not conducive to good health. 

Physical faults in libraries of today which endan- 
ger the health and happiness of patrons and employees 
are: ({} poor ventilation; (2) bad lighting; and (3) 
damnable seating. 

> ene ee ; ' , 

Poor ventilation results ia everything fram mere 
discomfort and inefficient use of library hours to that 


Bacon Advancement of Learning. Wk. \. “Advantages of 


Learning 


S. Dwight—True Rest. 


more striking condition, familiar ‘museum sickness.” 
The remedy lies in consulting heating and ventilating 
engineers as has been the custom for some years tn 
planning large public buildings and cathedrals of the 
cinema. Too little of the magic of Carrier and his 
contemporaries has entered Bookland. 

It is, however, the purpose of this paper to con 
sider the other two physical faults—lighting and seat 
ing. These two faults can not be dissoctated. 

Not only are these faults remediable but through 
setting up hygienic conditions in the library, this im 
portant educational institution can a new 
teaching function, both through environment and 
through actual simple instruction to patrons and em 
ployees—practical health instruction, with a carry 
over into home and school. 

In justice to libraries, it is only tair to admit, at 
once, two tacts: (1) than 
in schools and homes, though this is no compliment ; 
(2) recent developments in seating and illuminating 
engineering have made possible the tavorable changes 
we propose. We might add further that discussion ot 
our proposals with persons familiar with the theory 


assume 


conditions are no worse 


and practice of libraries, of seating, and of i}lumina 
tion has satished us that we have in mind changes 
which: (1) have long been desired: (2) have failed 


27 
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The Stght Meter, An Adaptation Of The Famous Weston 
Photronic Batteryless Photo-Electric Cell, Converts Light 
Directly Into Electric Energy Which Is Conducted To A 


Sensitive Micro-ammeter Calibrated in Foot-Candles and 
Literal Readings 


to be met chiefly through slow-footed practical science 
trailing so far behind theory; (3) can be applied to 
any library, often with greater economy in operation 
and greater possibilities of service; (+) reveal that 
present seating and lighting in libraries is obsolete 
and not consistent with the hygiene of eye and body, 

Illumination has been a failure for many reasons. 
To us the primary one seems the former impossi- 
bility of measuring light-on-the-work in a simple ob- 
jective fashion. The old-time foot-candle meter re- 
quired frequent servicing. Reading it involved color 
comparisons of considerable difficulty, 

The recent invention and inexpensive availability 
of the ubiquitous lightmeter has changed all this. In 
passing it must be stressed that the term ‘“‘lightmeter”’ 
is the accepted popular generic name, The word “sight 
meter’ should be reserved for one excellent form of 
Model 703 of the photronic foot-candle meter, the 
name “Sight Meter” being protected by copyright. 

The lightmeter is based on the sensitiveness-to- 
light ot a photoelectric cell, readings being made of 
the movement of a needle on a scale. Even a second 
read the device and appreciate its 
significance as we have shown in our own classroom 


grade child can 


experiments. ‘The meter is obtainable at almost any 
utility service station or is purchasable for a small 


sum." 
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Another failure in providing proper illuminatio: 


in )ibraries is due to false economies in lighting, nor 


only of reading tables but of card indexes and stack 
rooms. Yhis is bad for the eyes, and secondari)) 
for the body. It also creates certain hazards 
through inability of the eye to perceive quickly and 
certain inefhciencies through the same cause. Ade 
quate lighting, turned off when not needed, is as 
economical as insufficient illumination left going al 
the time. 

Both these failures in lighting are, as can be seen 
at once, in terms of quantity. It will often be 
found in library, home and school, that the quantity 
on-the-work, except in favored spots, will be about 
half the minimum of ten-foot candles or lightmete: 
degrees. 

However, an equally or more important failure in 
illumination is due to poor quality and direction. In 
some of our experiments, for example, we showed 
that properly directed natural or artificial lighting 
as compared with the obsolete practice of planning 
lighting for flat-topped reading surfaces, made exist 
ing light two or even three times as strong. Indeed, 
herein lies the possibility of securing proper lighting 
without increasing cost of operation, of building up 
otherwise inadequate amounts. 

The technic of accomplishing this (in terms ot 
accepted standards ot angle with the floor line, height 
of reading material, and distance of reading material 
from the eye) we have presented in considerable de 
tail, in terms of home and school, as well as general 
theory and proof, in our recent book, Good Eyes for 
Life.® It is impossible in an article of this length 
to present more than a few general standards to be 
met and which are generally accepted. 

When these standards are met in terms of seating 
and illumination (both natural and artificial) planned 
to meet these conditions in terms of the familiar 
standards of the Illuminating Engineering Society 
the result will be a decidedly New Deal for eyes and 
bodies, from tender youth to dim-eyed old age. 

We shall now present these standards for seating 
and subsequently reveal methods of providing proper 
lighting. 

[In general terms, in normal vision, the work will 
be held from about fourteen to eighteen inches fran 
the eye. The work, furthermore, should be held at an 
angle of from forty-five to seventy degrees with the 
floor line. The basic studies of reading were actually 
made with the work at ninety degrees for short pe 
riods and between sixty and seventy degrees for 
longer work. However, allowing for personal com- 
fort and for variance in spinal conformations, we 
have found the forty-five to seventy degree range the 
most acceptable. It must be remembered, neverthe 
less, that the individual who is accustomed to making 
a hoop of himself or hanging onto a chair back by 


the nape of his neck in trying to combine eye com 


2 Regardless of type, these meters are manufactured by the same 
firm, The Weston Electric Instrument Company of Newark, N. ! 
Several types are available at different costs. Neat leather car 
ing cases are provided with some models. 

§ Henderson, Olive Grace and Rowell, Hugh Grant. Good Eyes 

. $2 


for Life, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1933. 
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fort, body comfort, and a flat-topped working sur- 
face, will be both timid and modest about believing 
that he can enter this Seventh Heaven of Eye and 
Body Comfort. But once tried, never deserted. 

The third of the trio of eve comfort standards is 
attained by bringing the work up to the eve, not the 
eve down to the work. The eve works with least 
strain in the forward-looking position, that being the 
rest position as nearly as can be attained in close vi- 
sion for an eye planned by an All-Wise Creator for an 
outdoor and considerably i)iterate )ife. 

The actual height of the work depends, therefore, 
on the sitting height, or, to be very exact, on the 
height of the eyes from the base of the spine or the 
seat bones. One important fault of the various 
wooden, improvised book (reading ) stands found in 
the more progressive libraries (and even in famous 
medical libraries) is that the height of the book can 
not be raised enough. Admittedly such stands are a 
vast Improvement over Hat tops. As will be seen pres- 
ently, however, library illumination as it now exists 
defeats these stands, though by no means totally. 
There are, anyway, still better methods of handling 
the work. 

When the three standards of angle, height, and 
distance noted above are maintained, the eve Is in 
the highly-desirable forward-looking position of min- 
imum strain and the body is also in efficient and ta- 
vorable mechanical position, with the organs able to 
function satisfactorily, a thing commonly called good 
posture. 

Consider the standard equipment for a_ library 
reading room. The table is flat-topped and has vary- 
ing length and breadth, it being customary to seat 
persons on from two to four sides. Lighting is usuaily 
by windows plus a combination of general and local 
artificial illumination, the latter being frequently of 
trough form or one unit serving a number ot patrons. 

Practical librarians have told us they know of no 
existing chair which meets their needs. The present 
units may or may not have arms. There may or may 
not be upholstery. On occasion there are signs of 
adoration of Chippendale, Sheraton, Duncan Phyfe 
or Early Pullman. Worship of Galen, circa 1537, 
would be more appropriate, the latter individual be- 
ing no cabinet maker but considerably expert on the 
human framework and its draperies of muscles and 
what not. Libraries may well join schools and the 
higher level of parents in demanding that furniture 
be designed to meet anatomical and_ physiological 
needs. In the case of a chair, height, back support and 
seat require careful planning. 

Where individuals of different sizes and ages must 
use the chairs, as in school libraries, it has been sug- 
gested to us that well-planned foot rests (not port- 
able, because of the bedlam they would create) at 
tached to the chairs, might best serve the prablem 
rather than using tables of different heights, the lat 
ter practice our informants universally agreed mak 
ing the work of the library attendant difficult. “Chis 
would take care of short legs. Nothing, of course, is 
as satisfactory as the unit which really fits the indi 
vidual. But compromises must be made where many 





7 Classroom Where The Author's Theories Have Been 
Put In Practice. Lightmeter In Foreground. Note Posture, 
Comfort, Different Angles Of Reading Stands, Different 
Heights Of Books, Different Distances Of Books From Eyes 
individuals use the same seating. That can not be 
denied. 

At any rate, when anatomy and physiology and 
not esthetics dominate the planning of furniture, the 
result is likely to be more soul-pleasing through the 
calm relaxation of comfort than can be attained 
through so-called beautiful things which work out 
practically as a bed of thorns, where sleepy Jegs 
prickle, backs ache, and the unhappy patron (like a 
similarly unhappy schoo) child) squirms and enters a 
personal state of discomfort of mind and body in 
direct opposition to learning or even to enjoyment 
of printed pleasures. This is not a diatribe against 
handsome furniture. It is merely a recognition (to 
which every librarian will agree) that utility comes 
first. 

Defenders of the present system and use of tables 
and chairs in a library stress that there is always 
room for one more individual, something to be con 
sidered in school libraries in particular at certain 
crowded hours. 

Advocates of such barbarism have not, perhaps, 
heard of the method of packing horses on a circus 
train, All the occupants but one of the car are loaded. 
The last equine, known as the wedge horse, is then 
started up the gangway. He pushes and crowds him 
self into the center of the car, thus creating a situa 
tion of modified sardine can intimacy. ‘This plan is 
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intended, however, not as a means of furthering the 
pleasure of the horses or their erudition. I[t is a 
means of aiding the horses to avoid the injuries in 
railroad travel contingent upon being thrown about 
the car during transit, 

Wedge horse methods in libraries simply waste a 
portion of the patrons’ time. They destroy the eager- 
ness to read. ‘They merely prove the value of our 
contention that there should be an individual work 
space exclusively for each patron. 

There is, in school libraries, a special situation to 
be met. In a genera) reading room in a public library, 
conversation is not encouraged and sometimes not 
tolerated. But in schools, under modern socialized 
education, work on the units is done in pairs or 
committees of slightly greater number. Pupils work- 
ing together must be near enough to communicate 
and consult in low voice. 

However, this does not necessitate grouping around 
a table where, in addition to unsuitable physical con- 
ditions, there exists also the possibility of spreading 
colds (or more serious contagious diseases) through 
the sneeze or cough propelling bacteria across the 
table into the face of an unwilling recipient. 

No, the individual unit for each person is the 
most efficient, hygienic, and economical way to oper- 
ate a library. 

We propose for each reader a unit for his indi- 
vidual use and comfort, consisting first of all of a 
liberal-sized, scientifically and hygienically lighted 
reading stand which will assure him of the proper 
angle, height and distance for his book, Secondly we 
want, at the right of the stand (since most persons 
write right-handed) a flat area, again properly 
lighted, large enough to hold a note book, or paper 
for notes, plus necessary writing equipment and the 
next book or two which will be used. We want this 
unit far enough away (in terms of front and back) 
from other persons to permit low conversation (in 
school libraries) but also individual privacy and 
safety from coughs and sneezes. 

This unit would have the same type of movable 
top which we advocate for a school child in a class- 
room and study and play-room at home and a thing 
which we wish every reader had available under any 
circumstance, so greatly does it add to comfort and 
welfare of eye and body, if only because, when work 
is properly arranged, posture takes care of itself. That 
we have seen in our own experiments. 

For practical purposes we believe tables can be 
built, the tops of which shall consist of individual 
reading services. For such tables, simple chairs should 
be provided, beautiful as desired, perhaps provided 
with attached foot-rests (for reasons see above), and 
above all conforming to anatomical standards as well 
as excellence of bolts, nuts and varnish. 

In discussing the matter with some librarians we 
found they derived considerable satisfaction from cer- 
tain angle-topped tables for little children, Untfor- 
tunately, in our experience, fixed-topped tables have 
been unsatisfactory, since no two individuals want 
precisely the same angle. It must be possible to pro- 
vide the patron with the angle that he finds best meets 
his needs. ‘Vhe angled tables are actually an advance, 
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but they represent only a transition stage, a stage 
beyond which science has now passed to more flexible 
catering to the individual’s eyes and body. Another 
objection is found through the genera) principle in 
volved in the following paragraph. 

Some raise the question of whether it is necessary 
to have a distance adjustment when the chair is not 
(contrary to the custom in the best school seating 
units) attached to the table or desk. At first thought, 
it might seem that the distance adjustment could he 
made by moving the chair back and forth. A study 
of the portions of the body involved in these adjust 
ments will show that two different situations are in 
volved. The distance adjustment is determined [\ 
factors within the eye itself. It assumes, basically, 
that the body ts already in proper relation to the 
table, the latter being determined by the conforma- 
tion of the body itself. Those familiar with adjust 
ment of school seatings will recall the rough stand 
ard of at least the breadth of an adult hand between 
the child’s abdomen and the desk. So the distance 
adjustment must stay. Jn a properly designed school 
desk there are actually sfx adjustments (in addition 
to size), it may be stated parenthetically. The angle, 
height, and distance a pupil determines for himself. 
The height of the seat and of the desk are deter- 
mined by experts and semi-permanent adjustment 
made. The relationship of desk and seat are usually 
determined in the factory todav and the desk and 
seat sold as one movable unit. Libraries have to meet 
these same adjustments as nearly as possible. No, the 
distance (eve) adjustment can not be eliminated. 

The matter of finish is one in which esthetics may 
have a place. In classrooms the standard school brown 
has become the accepted thing, whether as paint ot 
dull wood finish. It is an excellent color, neither 
warm nor cold, blends well with others, is pleasing 
to the eve and is not too light absorbing. 

It would seem like delving into antiquity to bring 
up glare from paint and varnish in this day and age. 
To find such glare in any well-planned building is 
inexcusable. 

The paint and varnish situation, however, is un 
dergoing a complete revolution at the present time, 
started, as in the case of lighting, by the ubiquitous 
light meter, the values of which are by no means all 
discovered even yet. It is the most amazing instru 
ment that has found its way into practical use in 
years. 

The psychology of color is well known. So, in a 
general way, is the idea that dark colors absorb light, 
thereby cutting down its efficiency, while light colors 
brighten otherwise dark corners. But choice of colo: 
is by no means the whole story. Studies of different 
types of surfaces reveal a varying scale of light ab 
sorption and building up. And it is quite possible that 
the mausoleumlike murkiness of many a library read 
ing room and school classroom will give way to an 
atmosphere which will be less suggestive of looking 
in the card catalog for the “Book of the Dead” and 
more of “Come Down to Kew in Lilac Time,” that 
cheery bit of Alfred Noyes, or even humming 
“There's Sunshine in My Soul Today.” 

Obviously a choice of color and surface for walls, 
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trim, and furnishings which best utilizes illumination 
and at the same time avoids that eve discomfort we 
indefinitely name glare, offers possibilities for both 
attractiveness and economical lighting. 

The paint industry is probably not quite ready to 
become vocal or reveal in type the practical applica- 
tion. of lightmetering your interior decoration. Yet 
examples of such work ean be shown already W here 
engineering has been allowed free play of its most ad- 
vanced id eAS. 

Next for a consideration of the practical side of 
the lighting situation. You can not, no matter how 
hard you try, illuminate a flat topped table in such 
a way as to combine good lighting of accepted code 
standard and good body and eve hygiene. And we 
are not going to make any suggestions along this 
line. Why tackle the impossible ! 

Our suggestions are to be considered only when 
eve and body are conserved, when the work is kept 
at the proper angle, height, and distance. It might 
be well to recall that the ancient monks, in reading 
and writing, and most artists in their work, use the 
approximate positions we suggest for reading. \n- 
deed the modern manuscript writing can be done very 
comfortably at proper angle, height, and distance. 

Lighting is of two kinds: natural and artificial. 
For a)) practica) purposes, electricity Is the only arti- 
ficial light to be considered. 

In terms of natural light, when the light comes 
from one side of the room as it should, it has been 
found (and the lightmeter confirms this fact) that 
a thirty degree angle with the wall containing the 
windows is often best. Better still is to determine 
with the lightmeter the exact location which assures 
maximum light and minimum glare, not forgetting to 
allow for body shadow. Recently a high school class 
in the Horace Mann School, at Teachers College. 
Columbia University, used this method to their great 
satisfaction and benefit in a quadrant lighted room. 

Maximum efficiency of natural lighting is impor- 
tant since variations must be supplemented with elec- 
tricity. Quantity, quality, and direction, as stated pre- 
viously, are the standards to be met. 

It is generally stated that too much natural light 
is impossible. This is, of course, not strictly true. 
Che actual fact, in our experience, is that even a desk 
placed near a window will rarely have an i)lumina- 
tion of over one hundred footcandles and this rapidly 
decreases to as low as five (or half the minimum 
needs) on the inner side of even a twenty-four foot 
room. Parenthetically, the eve accepts daylight, the 
natural light, in greater strength than electricity. 

Natural light is often cut down unintelligently by 
misuse of control methods which are basically in- 
tended to remove or reduce glare. Too frequently 
shades are drawn merely to render natural light im- 
potent. The answer lies in proper seat placement in 
many instances. Eye comfort is still probably the best 
way of determining the presence or absence of glare 
even if the light meter will pick up reflection factors. 
For this purpose, the Model 514 and not the sim- 
pler 703 must be used to meet mechanical difficul- 
ties. 

There has been much interest, of late, in eliminat- 
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ing natural light entirely from libraries. If this is 
attempted, the first requirement must be first-class 
air conditioning. It is probably true that the esthetic 
value of looking outdoors (SO desirable in a class- 
room) is less important in a library where reading 
is the objective. 

Proponents of the totally-artificial lighting plan 
state that building costs are lower, since no windows 
have to be 
used for windows can be used for bookshelves, of 
which there are never too many. Third (and this has 
no very important application to early-closing school 
libraries), it fis necessary, when combined systems are 
used, to provide strong enough illumination to com 


installed. Secondly, the space otherwise 


bat, late in the atternoon, with the we))-known prop 
erty of daylight, however weak, of cutting down 
tremendously the effectiveness or electric lighr, the 
latter, for the moment, being reduced down to about 
halt value. This, state electrical engineers, creates a 
cost which does not exist if artificial light is used en 
nrely. Our interests, however, are inn securing ade 
quate lighting and not in the exact method of at 
tainment, if choice there be. 

If natural lighting is used, provision for windows 
must be liberal. Quite possibly the L and other “let 
ter” types of buildings would make one-side lighting 
practicable in libraries. In rooms of considerable 
width, the middle aisle may be the deadline between 
lighting from opposite sides and the border between 
two different furniture arrangements. Librarians tell 
us they do not want their reading rooms to look like 
transferred classrooms. Chey want flexibility. “Vhes 
must not forget that seat arrangement is determined 
by lighting. Study of a reading room with lightmeter 
in hand and this idea in mind may produce interest 
ing answers in furniture placement, in addition to 
shocking revelations. 

In libraries three types of electric lighting are pos 
sible: (1) general; (2) local; (3) combination. 

One librarian feels that adequate general lighting 
of the indirect type is the most desirable. The objec 
tion lies in cost. However, illumination engineers can 
keep this cost as low as possible. Indirect and semi 
indirect units are probably better placed slightly be 
hind lines of tables than directly above, when out 
angle-height-distance methods of reading are used. 
However, we may not forget that the distance of the 
lumenaire from the work determines the strength of 
light needed at the source for the ten or more toot 
candles on the reading surface. 

Local lighting, at present, is used in central table 
units or the more efficient troughs. Neither plan is 
economical since one individual may, in less crowded 
hours, use as much as several persons. Can not fifty 
watts serve such a person as well as three or four 
times that amount? 

We believe this is not only possible but practicable. 

Probably the best local light for each individual 
library patron’s unit is similar to those clipped on 
books or used on sewing machines. It is attached to 
the upper edge of the stand and must light both 
stand and flat space for note taking. A simple metal 
shade guards the eyes. Manipulation of this light 
makes possible individual amount of light desired, 
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and it can be shown (again by the lightmeter) that not go further and make a few suggestions about re 
we all have an individual preference. A forty watt closing the eyes for a moment once in a while to K 
bulb is probably ample. Economy occurs, perhaps rest them? Why not, indeed, assure a transfer of al] 
through using a little less light for each unit than these good things to the home, thus joining hands 
its user’s proportion of shared troughs, but cer- for the thousandth time with the school? In the ear- 
tainly through the fact that each patron is taught to lier enthusiasm of our own investigations along this 
turn off light when he leaves each place. Wiring is line, we even devised a bookplate which bookowners 
simple and offers no difficulties according to engi- could use to remind them of how to study and how r 
neers. to give their eyes proper care. There are many ways 
When local light is thus used, general lighting is a library can drive home the necessary message of 
required only for safety and general use. Thus the good eyes for life. 
combined general and local lighting probably offers Business ts holding up its sick head once more. But 
the most economical as well as the most hygienic leisure, once acquired, will not be given up without 
plan for illumination. a struggle. The library patron will continue. He wil! IB 
Given such a plant which is kind to eye and body, expect new books. He will expect new services. And, 
and quite possibly to the budget as well, a new chal- judging by the way eye hygiene has been publicized 
lenge comes to the library—a challenge to use the recently, he may well demand that his eyes, and his — the ct 
library as a practical demonstration of good methods body as well (and the eyes and bodies of his sisters storehy 
in eye hygiene. Comfort of body and eye are assured. and his cousins and his aunts), be given the protec. — kind; 
A moment teaches any patron to handle the equip- tion that such valuable organs have long deserved the la 
ment, if intelligence is second grade or better. Why and which, has, to date, been denied them. contall 
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“At the approach of darkness, man used to hide himself, who 
and in this constant endeavor produced that condition which all th 
we call sleep. Today he has a longer day and uses artificial sultati 
light. This modern artificial light, electricity, has wonderfully of thi 
extended man’s useful hours, and much has been accomplished becom 
in the direction of simulating daytime illumination. But it is WI 
not the light for which man’s eyes were originally designed. : 
When used unintelligently, its effects may even be harsh, trying, atter 
and otherwise troublesome. Too often it is not under well- or can 
planned control. Hence damage comes from too little or too the lil 
much light, from bad placement, and from glare. Progressive eeyts' 
though engineers are, problems of lighting are by no means contin 
solved as yet. But the situation is continually being improved. cult ¢ 
For one thing, the photo-electric cell makes accurate measure- mum 
ments of illumination easily possible for all kinds of work.” ind 
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Some Aspects Of Library Lighting From 
The Viewpoint Of An [luminating 
Engineer 


By J. W. BARKER 


Dean of the Faculty of Engineering, Columbia University, New 


[BRARIES, in general, have two main charac- 
teristics, first as monumental buildings in- 
tended to emphasize the fact that they are 

the cultural centers of their communities and the 
storehouses of the accumulated knowledge of man- 
kind; secondly as work shops wherein students in 
the largest sense of the word seek out the truths 
‘contained in the printed word. Every part of the 
uilding and every utility contained therein must 
carry out these two characteristics. Every person con- 
nected with the building, architect, engineer and li- 
brarian, must seek a proper balance of the esthetic 
ind utilitarian. Engineers in general are only too 
weak in their consideration of the esthetic and only 
too practical in their desire for the utilitarian. Archi- 
tects in general are somewhat better balanced but 
frequently do not fully comprehend the importance 
of or understand how to secure proper and adequate 
artificial lighting. Consequently, it falls to the libra- 
rian, the eventual custodian of the building, the one 
who has to live with the structure, to insist first of 
all that an illuminating engineer be called into con- 
sultation with the architect from the very inception 
of the problem and frequently the librarian must 
become the arbitrator in case of a conflict. 

When all is said and done, if the student seeking 
after printed truths either cannot find the reference 
or cannot comfortably read the reference when found, 
the library degenerates into a book warehouse. Close, 
continuous, studious reading is one of the most difh- 
cult of visual tasks and to make a library of maxi- 
mum usefulness we must provide adequate, pleasing 
and comfortable artificial illumination throughout. 
Particularly must this be so during the coming dec- 
ades when every indication points to the general 
public being forced to consider proper utilization of 
the increased opportunities for cultural advancement 
made possible by reduced hours of labor. Libraries 
and enthusiastic librarians must realize that this offers 
a real challenge to them for upon their success in 
attracting the public toward increased cultural ad- 
vancement and away from mere pandering to baser 
tastes will depend the trend of our civilization. 

We can’t all build new libraries, in fact, few libra- 
rians have the fun and troubles which have come to 
Dr. Williamson and his co-workers here at Columbia, 
but each of you are or should be actively concerned 
with the equally important problem of making your 


existing library of the greatest service to the greatest 


1 Paper delivered before the Conference of Eastern College Li- 
brarians, Columbia University, Dec. 2, 1933. 
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number of your community. The old day of the 
“hoarding librarian,” who bought volumes for the 
pleasure of possession and who hated circulation 
thereof, is gone for which many praises. Your suc 

cess as librarians is frequently judged by your ci 

culation and reader figures. 

With all these points in mind, what can be done 
with existing library lighting installations is a far 
more interesting problem than the best designs for 
a new library and its illumination. It seems to me 
that we may classity existing installations under four 
headings: (1) Good to excellent and maintained 
properly; (2) once good but now inadequate; (3) 
poorly designed at installation but possessing possi 
bilities of improvement and; (4) those requiring a 
major operation. Before 1 go into each of these 
classifications, I’d like to ask you some very perti 
nent questions which contain their own answers and 
have very important implications in our discusston. 

Do you know: 

1. That the pupil of the eye becomes smaller with 
age? Consequently more light is needed as you grow 
older. 

2. That the average age of our general population 
is increasing—hence somewhat more light is needed 
than before ? 

3. That if a child has to hold a book he is read- 
ing closer than fourteen inches, the chances are great 
that his eyes are being strained, either from defective 
vision or poor lighting or both? 

4. That one-fourth of our young people sufter 
from defective vision? 

5. That people with defective vision are helped 
more than people with normal vision by increases 
in lighting intensities ? 

6. That an additional quantity of light is no sub- 
stitute for the services’of an eve-specialist but it is a 
tool just like eyes and eye-glasses? 

7. That eyes readily adjust themselves to a wide 
variety of conditions and are slow to complain of 
their need for glasses and/or better lighting ? 

8. That a man who uses his eyes under poor light- 
ing conditions for prolonged periods may suffer more 
nervous muscular tension than a manual worker? 

9, That poor lighting is one of the causes of near- 
sightedness ? 

10. That it is estimated, we are using our eyes for 
severe visual tasks about 30 per cent more than was 
common a generation ago and many times more than 
a century ago? 

11. That it takes three times as much light to 
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read a newspaper with the same ease as it does to 
read a well-printed book ? 

12. That reading with the page brightly illumi- 
nated and the rest of the room comparatively dark 
often causes unnecessary eyestrain and fatigue? 

13. That an object must be twice as large to be 
visible under one foot-candle as it would have to be 
under one hundred foot-candles ? 

14. That human beings are human seeing ma- 
chines whose efficiency, welfare, behavior and happi- 
ness depend upon light and vision? 

1 will of necessity have to use in this talk a few 
technical terms and we will need to define or give 
examples of these terms in order that we may under- 
stand each other. A foot candle is a measure of the 
intensity of illumination falling on a particular area 
and can be illustrated by placing a sheet of white 
paper one foot away from a standard candle. The in- 
tensity of the illumination at the center of this piece 
of paper will then be one foot candle. We will also 
need to use the term lumen which is a measure of 
the light flux incident upon a given area. Returning 
to our standard candle used above, it is producing 12 
pi fumens of fight flux. A lumen, of course, 1s a meas- 
ure then of the total light coming from a given 
source. We will also need to use the electrical term 
watt, which is a measure of the rate at which energy 
is being expended in a piece of electrical apparatus. 
In our case this will be the source of illumination 
such as an incandescent lamp. We pay for our elec- 
trical terms of kilowatt hours, which is 
1000 watts being expended continuously for one hour. 

The questions which | proposed above and _ the 
answers which are suggested therein give us food 
for much thought and indicate how essential it is 
that proper artificial luminatton should be provided 
in all the various parts of our libraries. The particu- 
lar value of intensity will, of course, depend upon the 
type of work to be done in the part of the building 
under consideration. As an example, the main read- 
ing room should be provided with the level of arti- 
ficial ilumination approximating ten to twelve foot 
candles on the desk. 

The values of illumination intensity which I use 
are those recommended by the [lluminating Engi- 
neering Society as a result of theoretical studies car- 
ried on in the laboratories and practical work exe- 
cuted by our illuminating engineers in existing libra- 
ries. 

In such a room the eve is being used for continu- 
ous closely attentive reading. Now contrast this with 
a stack room where the eve needs to be used only 
long enough to identify a given title amongst a row 
of books placed on a shelf. Here the intensity may 
be as low as one and one-half to three or four foot 
candles without causing eye strain or serious trouble. 
We thus see how the intensities can and should be 
varied to secure maximum efficiency at the lowest 
practicable cost for energy to be expended. It is not 
necessary, in fact it is undesirable, to flood the entire 
building with light as would be recommended for 
the reading room. 

There are three other factors in good illumination 
in addition to intensity. The eye perceives an object 


energy in 
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not by the light which strikes the object, which i 
what we ordinarily measure when we are conside; 
ing intensities, but by the light which the object r 
flects back to the eye. This brings forth a very grea: 
problem in designing illumination because no ty; 
books, for instance, are printed on paper or wit! 
ink of exactly the same reflection coefficient, |p 
addition our studies in the laboratories indicate that 
the ability to see an object depends on the relatipn 
of the object to its background. | think I can illus 
trate this by an example which will make this clea) 
Suppose that we print a line of tvpe with an intense}: 
black ink first on high quality white paper and se 
ondly on a very dark gray paper. It must be obviou 
to all of you that even though both pieces of pape; 
were illuminated to the same intensity the eve would 
find it easier to read the print on the white pape 
than it would on the dark gray paper. This is wha: 
is known as per cent contrast between the object 
and its background and variations thereof must ly 
allowed for in computing illumination intensities. 

The next factor to be considered is the size of the 
object to be seen. It seems hardly necessary to men 
tion this to librarians since it is common experienc: 
with you that it is easier to read type of a headlin 
size than it is to read type such as commonly used fo: 
tootnotes. 

The third additional factor is the question of glare 
We all know how intensely disturbing it is to have 
an unshaded brilliant light source directly in our lin: 
of vision. We may be adding more light into thx 
space under consideration by such a source but it 
is doing harm instead of good. Every illuminating 
engineer, therefore, has to consider the fact that mis- 
placed light not only does not contribute to good 
illumination, but as a matter of fact ts a serious 
handicap to good illumination. 

Now let us go back to the question of what can 
be done to improve existing installations in our libra 
ries, which you will recall I broke up into three 
headings, the first of which was concerned with 
situation where the lighting installation was once ade 
quate but now is poor. What could be the reasons 
therefor? First, you know that dust is the great 
bane of a librarian insofar as the care of his books 
is concerned. It is also the great bane of the illumi 
nating engineer since it will persist in getting int 
all of our lighting fixtures and results in a loss ot 
efficiency. We commonly find that an installation de 
signed to provide say ten foot candles when it is 
new will fall to seven or even six foot candles within 
three or four months of usage. This deterioration 
comes about through dust collecting in the lighting 
fixture, through decrease in the reflection factors 0! 
the walls and ceilings due to dirtying and aging ot 
the paint and thirdly through the actual deterioration 
of the lamp itself through age. Our incandescent 
lamps are designed for a life of either 800 or 100) 
hours of use, during which time they fall off in thei 
light production due to blackening of the globe re 
sulting from the evaporation of the tungsten from the 
filament. All of these problems which I have just 
mentioned are connected with proper maintenance 
of the equipment and it devolves upon us to see that 
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our fixtures are cleaned at frequent intervals, that 
uur walls and ceilings are repainted on a reasonable 
schedule and that the fixtures are relamped at the 
proper time. Chere is one other factor that some- 
times comes into this situation, particularly when the 
erating force of a library are pressed for economy. 
We tind a lighting fixture which was originally de- 
signed to have used in it a (00 watt lamp is relamped 
with a 60 or 75 watt lamp. The immediate effect is 
not so noticeable since it is customary when relamp- 
iag to clean the fixture and the 100 watt lamp due 
to age has fallen in its output to something of the 


Forder of a new sixty or seventy-five watt lamp. But 


§ course one is comparing the situation with old 
unps and dirty fixtures with new lamps and clean 
axtures. The illuminating engineer has attempted to 
care for this aging of lamps by adjusting the illumi- 
ation such that the average value of the light dur- 
ing the lite of the lamp and the maintenance period 
f the fixtures comes nearly to the recommended 
alue. This means that when the installation is new 

has just been cleaned the light provided is some- 
what above the recommended level and just before 
relamping or cleaning of the fixtures it is below the 
recommended level, Many old installations have been 
yrought to reasonable values simply by providing 
the proper size of electric lamp in the fixtures. 

[f one is to get the maximum value of illumina- 
tion from a given installation, it means that there 
must be a reasonable maintenance period. The length 
of this period will, of course, depend on local condi- 
tions as to dust or dirt in the atmosphere but it is 
reasonable to assume that where light is such an im- 
portant factor as it is in the libraries, lighting fix 
‘ures should be washed and cleaned thoroughly every 
two months. The money spent on such maintenance 
is more than repaid in the increased efficiency of the 
lighting installation at no increase in power cost. 
Consequently if the illumination installation was once 
zood, it may be brought back or maintained at par 
proper lamping and proper maintenance. Inci- 
lentally may I say that the eve is such an unreliable 
measuring instrument that no librarian can depend 
ipon walking into a room and ascertaining whether 
his illumination installation functions properly or not. 
There has recently been developed a relatively inex- 
pensive reliable instrument called the Sight Meter, 
the use of which I recommend to all librarians in 
checking on their library installations. It is a true 
measuring instrument and does not depend on judg- 
ment which was one of the drawbacks to the old foot 
candle meters and similar types of instruments. While 
its scale is not graduated in direct units, it is perfectly 
possible for any librarian to individually mark this 
scale in such a way that it would indicate two values 
tor each room of his building, one the illumination 
which should be secured on the working plane when 
the installation has just been cleaned and relamped 
ind secondly a lower value which would indicate that 
it is time to clean or relamp or both due to deterior- 
ation. 

Sometimes an installation has provided for it wir- 
ing which is sufficient to carry 
ercess of that initial] provided. This is technically 


an electrical load in 
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called reserve capacity of wiring and where a libra- 
rian is fortunate enough to hav e such a situation it Is 
possible to consider increases in the size of the elec- 
tric lamps to bring the illumination values to a 
proper level. There are many public utilities which 
maintain lighting service departments, the personnel 
of which can be called on for technical information 
of this description and for advice as to means of 
rehabilitation of the existing Jighting installation. 

In many cases simple attention to the removal of 
the glaring sources without any increase in the elec- 
tric energy consumed will do much to improve a 
lighting installation in the sense of making it more 
suitable to the reading problem involved. One should 
always look with a great deal of suspicion upon any 
unshaded light source. 

The third classification is where the lighting in 
stallation was poor at the beginning and has no possi- 
bilities of improvement due to either design of type 
of fixture or inadequacy of the electric wiring sup 
plying the power. Here only a major operation in 
volving the redesign and reinstallation can be of any 
great value. Such a project always involves consider 
able expense since it involves a certain amount of 
structural change in the wiring and in the fixtures. 
For such a problem a competent illuminating engi 
neer should be called into consultation to lay out a 
proper lighting and wiring system within the possi 
bilities otfered by the structure itself. 

Now let us consider just one of the main rooms 
of a library in order that 1] may indicate to you the 
variety of methods of approach which are available 
to a competent lighting expert. ‘Vhere is no royal road 
to success in solving an illumination problem. We can 
attack a reading room from two main points of view 
—localized lighting and general lighting or, of 
course, a mixture of the two. 

The localized lighting problem involves the use 
of some form of desk lamp and many attempts have 
been made to give a proper solution through these 
means. ‘The portable desk lamp seems to me to be 
very bad. First, of course, it involves vers heavi 
maintenance charges on cords and plugs and secondly, 
and even more important, the average person does 
not know how to use a portable desk lamp. I have 
observed readers W ho would deliberate place a desk 
lamp at the worst possible position for proper read 
ing. [f we attempt to avoid the cord and plug prob 
lem by fixing the desk lamp in place then we find 
the light source correct for only one position of the 
reader, one position of the book and even then apt 
to give a certain amount of reflected glare from highly 
glazed illustrative pages. A forward in this 
direction ts provided when we extend the light source 
into some form of trough rigidly fixed to the reading 
table and properly designed to give reasonably uni 
form illumination at the reading space. Professor 
Higbie, a past president of the Illuminating Engineer 
ing Society, Professor of Ullumination at the Univer 
sity of Michigan, has designed one of the finest ot 
these trough arrangements. Theoretically the best re 
sult, using localized lighting, would be obtained, it 
in addition to the longitudinal trough there could be 
lateral troughs enclosing the reading space, But the 
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design which is best theoretically is probably the 
poorest practically because it limits the reading space 
to certain given dimensions and therefore means that 
one must design this space for the largest book or 
atlas and consequently wastes space for readers using 
other smaller books. A third main objection has been 
raised to this by some of my librarian friends who 
realize immediately the difficulty of proper super- 
vision of the reading room from the police viewpoint 
when the table top is covered by a trough or arrange- 
ment of troughs or reading lamps. Hence it seems 
that while this system might well be applied to very 
small rooms with excellent success from the point of 
view of illumination and from economy of power, yet 
it scarcely seems applicable to our larger reading 
rooms and it does give a cluttered effect which may 
be very unesthetic and displeasing to the architect 
and general public. 

Passing from the localized lighting we come to 
some form of general illumination which means in 
essence properly illuminating the entire space of the 
reading room. Here the illuminating engineer is faced 
with the problem of shadows and a frequent type 
of solution has been the indirect fighting fixture in 
which the light is first projected upward towards the 
upper walls and ceiling and then re-reflected to the 
reading tables. An example is again the University 
of Michigan main library reading room. Such a sys- 
tem gives most excellent results when properly de- 
signed and applied and maintained but it does con- 
sume considerable amounts of power and sometimes 
involves dificult maintenance problems, 

These questions have led then to a combination 
of direct and indirect genera) i)umination in which 
the room is flooded to a level of three to five foot 
candles by an indirect system and the balance of the 
illumination intensity on the reading desk is provided 
by some form of direct fixture. This is identically 
the plan which has been designed for the main read- 
ing room of the new Columbia Library. It offers the 
possibility of reasonable economy in power, ease in 
maintenance and properly directioned light without 
any glaring sources in the line of vision. [t ts not 
applicable to reinstallations in many cases because it 
involves the use of some farm of hung ceiling into 
which the direct fixtures can be recessed and kept 
out af the line of vision. 

Another of the problems which may occur in a 
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reading room where reference book shelves are ca: 
ried on the walls surrounding the reading space 
the problem of providing a sufficiently great comp 
nent of light on the vertical surfaces to permit read 
ing of titles. This is one of the advantages of the 
indirect system and we believe in our Columbia jp 
stallation we have cared for this by properly propo; 
tioning the indirect illumination as compared wit! 
the direct illumination. This problem also arises /j; 
stack rooms where it is necessary to get the illumin 
tion onto the titles of the books on the lower shel; 
There have been many forms of stack lighting de 
veloped, most of which, with the exception of th, 
bare lamp, are reasonably effective, unless the libr: 
rian is going to permit reading in the stacks. Unde, 
such conditions other problems arise because of the 
points which I mentioned before, that we can get 
along with relatively low levels of illumination ji 
titles only are to be read, whereas if continued ar- 
tentive reading is the problem, we must provide some 
thing of the order of ten foot candles. 

The catalog space is another very difficult situs 
tion because of the relatively rapid dirtying of th: 
cards which reduces the contrast between the print. 
ing or typing and the background and also becaus 
of the ease of getting objectionable shadows with al 
most any form of illumination. 

I do not want to conclude this paper without point: 
ing out the fact that not only must the public b. 
provided with adequate illumination, but that it is 
even more important that the personnel who are con 
tinuously working in the library must have i)lumina 
tion adequately designed and properly proportioned 
for their individua) tasks. A reader may be in the 
library for one, two, three or even four hours, but 
the library staff are on duty requiring intensive use 
of their eyes for considerably longer periods and we 
must consider them very carefully in a)) the plans 
for either new libraries or revamping installations 
in the old ones, 

Necessarily this presentation has had to be ver 
rapid and very sketchy. 1f 1 have provoked question: 
in your minds, if you have a better appreciation of th: 
desire of the i)luminating engineering profession i1 
general throughout the country to be of assistanc: 
in this problem of yours, 1 wi)) fee) that this pap 


has been successful. 





“The pace of modern life has taken its toll on man’s nervous 
system. Part of this toll can be eliminated if we use the eye 
under conditions which cause the feast expenditure of nervous 
energy. Good working conditions for our eyes therefore reflect 
happily in all the rest of our bodies as well as in the eye itself. 
The eye is tuned more closely to the rest of the body than any 


other organ. . 


. . All this we have realized. We have done 


much in improving the situation, but there is much more to be 


done.” 





From Good Eyes for Life 


By Onive G. Henperson & Hucn G. RowELy 
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Library Lighting—A Scientific Problem 


By DEAN M. WARREN 


Engineering Department, General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


HETHER it’s Jonesville or London, if the 

town has a courthouse, chances are it has a 

library too, an impressive edifice built along 
classic lines. It is traditional for the town library to 
be big and beautiful and of the classic style of archi- 
tecture. Nor is this a meaningless tradition. [t seems 
altogether fitting and proper that, as the cultural cen- 
ter of the community, the library should be all of 
these things. 

But, while it is all right for the architect to cling 
to old ideals in designing the library building, the 
illuminating engineer must reach out toward new 
ideals in lighting it. 


The Science of Seeing 


Within the past few years, the development of a 
new Science of Seeing has vividly revealed the im- 
portance of lighting as an aid in the conservation of 
human energy, and indicates the relation between 
seeing and the individual’s working rate. Physicists, 
ophthalmologists, psychologists—scientists in our 
lighting research laboratories have conducted exten- 
sive research on light and vision. As a result we now 
know how the eye uses light, which enables us to 
control and distribute it more intelligently. We know 
how much ight is required for different seeing tasks. 
For instance, the seamstress who is taking smal! black 
stitches in a black skirt requires more light than the 
boy who is reading large black print on a white page. 
Yhe contrast of the black print on the white page 
makes seeing easier and therefore less light is re- 
quired. There are other reasons, too, why the boy 
might need fess light. The pupil of the eve contracts 
with age, allowing less light to enter the eye to 
form the image. So old eves require more light than 
young ones. It is estimated that a person 50 years 
of age requires twice as much light as a person 20 
years of age. 

Tests conducted in the schoolroom show that the 
rate of learning just like other kinds of production 
work ts speeded up under adequate lighting condi- 
tions. hese are typical of the foundational facts that 
should govern the lighting installation of any build- 
ing today. They are particularly important constder- 
ations in a library, where young folks and old folks 
come to read and study—where seeing tasks varv 
from reading fine newspaper print to the large black 
print that goes with fairy tales. 

Quite aside from making reading easy and pleas- 
ant, adequate lighting in every environment would 
put a halt on the advance of defective eyesight, which 
threatens the people of the civilized world. In the 
elementary grades, one child in ten has defective 
vision, but by the time these young students reach 
college, just when their faculties should be most 


highly developed, every other one of them has defec 
tive vision. Since eyestrain, which is caused by eve 
work done under improper lighting conditions, causes 
more defective evesight than all the other eve defects 
put together, the lighting of the library becomes an 
important practical problem. 


Light for Practical Purposes 


Light tor the exterior of the library should be in 
tune with the spirit of the architecture, designed 
solely to increase the beauty of the building. Inside, 
the lighting of lobbies and corridors may likewise 
be governed by aesthetic considerations. But for read 
ing and reference rooms, book stacks, offices and 
charging desks, lighting should be designed to ‘“‘please 
the eye” in a practical way. This means: 


1. There should be no bright light sources within 
the line of vision. 

2. Light sources should be so located that 

is practically uniform illumination making the 

entire room usable for library work. 

All lamps should be shaded and the light so 

diffused that there will be no harsh shadows 

and few bright reflections from reading sur 

faces. 

+, Lighting should increase the genera) atmosphere 
of quiet and concentration. 

5. The amount of light provided should conform 


there 


~—s 


to modern standards and additional light should 
be made available for old people who do not see 
as easily as they once did, and for the difficult 
seeing tasks that research often involves. 


The Attributes of Indirect Light 


Many of the problems of lighting design are solved 
by deciding upon a semi-indirect or totally indirect 
lighting system. Lighting units in such a system 
throw the light to the ceiling, there to be reflected 
down into the room. When the whole ceiling thus 
becomes a light source, a uniform distribution of 
light in the room is assured, shadows will be soft and 
the light so diffused that there will be little or no 
danger of annoying reflections from desk tops and 
reading surfaces. 

This absence of highlights and shadows creates an 
atmosphere of quiet and concentration obtainable in 
a number of different ways. Conventional types of 
luminaries from the 
regular spacings, or the equipment may be concealed 
in built-in coves, wall top of the 
bookracks. But whatever the type of equipment used, 
or the method of indirect 
system is only possible in a room having a reason 
that reflect a 


may be suspended ceiling at 


urns or boxes on 


installation, an lighting 


ably plain light-colored ceiling will 
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large percentage of the light thrown upon it. Such a 
system provides light of the best quality. As for 
quantity, if it provides 15 foot candles of light 
throughout the room, the library customer—voung 
or old—is bound to be ‘‘pleased.’’ Where it is not 
practical to have genera) lighting of this intensity 





throughout a room, supplementary lamps may be used 
at reading tables to give the individual the light his 
eves really need. 

Vhere are many arguments for such additional 
lamps. besides the economic one. ( ndoubted|y it does 
save power to have lights turned on only for those 
who are using them instead of having a general sys- 
tem that must operate full tilt so long as a single 
person remains to read. The combination of the 
two kinds of lighting—an indirect system to provide 
the general illumination tor the room and a system 
of direct lights at reading tables—has proved quite 
satistactory. It is thought that a more intense light 
on the table helps the individual center his interest 
there, vet the general system-provides enough lighting 
background to make seeing easy. 

Individual lamps should be designed to conceal 
the bulbs trom view. They should distribute the light 
over the entire table top and should be placed at the 
lett of the reader w here it will tend to throw glar- 
ing reflections away from the eyes. The problem of 
the local light Is not difficult W here it serves only ore 
person, but where it must serve several, it is hard to 
position the light so as not to annoy anyone. Often 
an individual table lamp may incorporate the direct 
and indirect lighting features, thus providing gen- 
eral illumination in the room at the same time that 
it lights the individual work. 

Light for the Bookstacks and Such 

‘Vhe amount of light needed at checking desks, ret- 
erence desks and files will, of course, be determined 
by the amount ot light provided hy the genera) lighr- 
ing system. 

As Toy the bookstacks, they reguire enough light 
to make the titles on the rows of books easily vis- 
ible. Since the aisles are only about three feet wide, 
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and since the bookstacks are an important part of 
any library, special lighting units have been designed 
to light them. By concentrating the distribution of 
light from overhead and directing the highest  in- 
tensity at the lower shelves, a fairly uniform lighting 
is achieved for the shelves from top to bottom, 


A Problem in Simple Arithmetic 


Regardless of the type of lighting system installed 
or the type of lighting units employed, the first fun 
damental to consider is the amount of useful light 
they will provide for the eyes to use. The Science of 
Seeing indicates that from 15 to 20 foot candles would 
be about the most desirable light intensity. “This 
means that 15 to 20 lumens of light must be deliv. 
ered on every square foot of the room. 

Underlying all other illuminating calculations, 
then, is the very basic one of determining how many 
lumens it will take to provide this amount of light 
uniformly over every square foot of the floor area. 
After that it is necessary to estimate the amount of 
light that will be lost in transit—that is, absorbed hy 
walls, ceiling and equipment—before figuring the 


number and wattage of lamps that will be required. 


Two and Two Should Egual Four 


With the proper number of lighting units of the 
right size installed, adequate lighting still has no 
long-time guarantee. Walls, ceiling and equipment 
must be kept clean and burned-out bu)bs must be im- 
mediately replaced. Failure to thus properly main- 
tain a good Jighting system may eventually depreci 
ate to a 50 per cent efficiency basis, with all that 
depreciation signifies 1 the way of wasted time, 
energy and eyesight. 


Even a lighting system designed to be decorative 
primarily deserves a regular bath to preserve its ef 
tectiveness. [f it is to continue to do well, the light. 
ing job which the architect is all too willing to 
have it do, decorative lighting must be kept as clean 
as its practical common sense twin—useful light for 


seeing. 





4 General Owerhead Lighting System, Supplemented 
By Individual Reading Lamps, Provides A Good Seeing 


Enaironment For The Library Patron 
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Stack Room 


HE UNIQUE characteristics of the stack 

room present problems of lighting which are 

not encountered in any other part of the library 
building. In reading rooms and administrative offices 
the planes to be illuminated are horizontal, that is, 
perpendicular to or across the path of light. In the 
case of the stack room the problem is entirely differ- 
ent. The surfaces requiring illumination are vertical, 
presenting a plane which tends to parallel the direc- 
tion of the light rays. This condition makes difh- 





Snead Stack Aisle Light Reflector 


cult the problem of securing an equal distribution of 
light. Furthermore, all points on the illuminated 
plane are not equidistant from the source of light. 
For instance, some of the book titles on top shelves 
are slightly more than a foot from the light, while 
others near the floor are frequently ten feet away. 

In the typica) library a large section of the bui)d- 
ing is devoted to book storage. Space limitations re- 
quire that stacks occupy practically a) of the space 
which is available, with the exception of narrow aisles 
to give access to readers and attendants. Daylight is, 
therefore, undependable and artificial light is neces- 
sary at all times. Consequently, special illumination 
should be a primary requirement. 

Che narrowness of stack room aisles does not allow 
a free dispersion of rays from light sources which 
must necessarily be overhead. This would not be so 
serious a problem, if the surfaces to be illuminated 
were light reflecting. Unfortunately, however, the 
book backs which compose the side areas are so dark 
in color that only a minute percentage of light is 
reflected. The dark bindings really act as light absorb- 
ing sponges. Consequently, stack rooms without con- 
trolled lighting are invariably not adequately illumi- 
nated. Titles of books more than a few feet from the 
source of light are scarcely legible. 

Che results of a field survey undertaken by illu- 
minating engineers clearly indicate the problems pre- 
serited in the development of efficient stack room illu- 
mination. This study revealed that the customary 
method of lighting library book stacks produces a va- 
riation in light intensity on book titles of 50 to I 


and in same cases as high as 150 to 1. Translated into 


{umination 


the terms of the layman, this means that some book 
titles are lighted 50 to 150 times as brightly as others. 
The converse of this finding is even more distressing. 
Books which farthest removed from the light 
source frequently receive as little as 1/150th of the 


are 


light thrown on books close to the light. Such condi 
tions cause eyestrain, fatigue and inefficiency. Yhe 
matter of selecting a desired book is slow and un 
certain, 

The inherent difficulties in stack room illumina 
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lighting tx 
to develop 


tion cannot be overcome with ordinary 
tures. It has therefore been necessary 
equipment specitically designed tor i)luminating the 
vertical planes forming the sides of the narrow book 
stack aisles. It has been brought to our attention that 
at least three manufacturers have developed highly 
satistactory Sighting equipment for this specific use. 
‘They are Snead and Company, Holophane Company, 
and Curtiss Lighting, Inc. Other manutacturers may 
offer equipment for the same purpose. 

Che objective behind the equipment of these man 
ufacturers is basically the same. The purpose is to 
control the direction and distribution of light rays 
to give fairly even illumination over the entire sur 
face of book titles. The method of accomplishing this 
purpose differs in the design of the equipment. 

Snead and Company, Jersey City, N. J., with their 
long experience in the design and construction of 
stack room equipment, were manufacturers who early 
recognized the necessity of providing special stack 
aisle lighting facilities. After long study and experi 
mentation a simple device was invented, known as 
the Snead Stack Aisle Light Reflector, This is con 
structed of a single piece of unbreakable heavy 
aluminum, chemically treated to secure a reflecting 
surface of high efficiency and durability. 

The Snead Reflector is based on a new principle 
of light control by means of a perforated reflecting 
surface. The size and arrangement of the perfora 
tions governs the amount of tffumination from direct 
rays on the upper rows of books and the shape of 
the reflecting surface serves to build up the tllumina 
tion on the lower and more distant books, An unper 


gauge 
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forated portion of the reflector serves as a baffle plate 
to keep blinding glare from the eyes of those using the 
stack and thus soften the effect of the illumination. 
The reflector is a simple effective device which can 
be easily installed in either old or new libraries. 
Holophane Company, Inc., New York City, spe- 
cializes in the manufacture of illuminating equip- 
ment for al) commercial, industrial and institutional 
fields. Realizing the need for equipment designed for 
specihc application in stack rooms, the Holophane 
Engineering Department developed a unit which will 
satistactorily light such locations. With the lights on 
6-toot centers over the center of the aisle and 
mounted 7 feet from the floor, the variation in illu- 
mination is reduced from 50 to 1 down to 7 to 1. 
The Holophane Library Lighting Specific No. 
02176 is a prismatic glass globe enclosing the light. 
The principle behind this equipment is that instead 
of throwing light equally in all directions and thus 
delivering more light on the books nearest the fixture 
and very much less light on those farthest away, the 
Hollophane unit by prismatic reflection and retrac- 
tion subtracts some of the light rays from those angles 
where the rays have the shortest distance to travel 
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and directs them into angles where the rays have the 


greatest distance to travel. This is called asymmetri 
lighting. 
Curtiss Lighting, Inc., Chicago, have also deyel- 


oped a lighting unit for book stack illumination. This 


simple device is made of heavy aluminum in a matte 


finish so that there is no specular reflection. It con- 
sists of specially designed fins which shield the bright 
lamp and spread light over a wide area. Jt fits on 
to a standard four-inch outlet box which is the type 
that is generally used for wiring library buildings. 
lhe need for adequate and efficient stack room il- 
Jumination has been recognized by the largest and 
newest libraries. Holophane Library Lighting Spe- 
cic No. 02176 installations have been made in the 
Harvard Memorial Law Library; Baker Memorial 
Library at Dartmouth, Boston Public Library 
Brooklyn Public Library, Princeton University Li- 
brary, University of Chicago Library and others. The 
Snead Stack Aisle Light Reflector is found in the 
Engineering Societies Library, New York City, Ster- 
ling Memorial Library, Yale University, University 
of Rochester, Enoch Pratt Library of Baltimore, the 
Library of the Vatican, Manchester Free Library 


(England) and others. 





1 Well Hluminated Book Stack Aisle 
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Allies, Not Rivals 


By MARION HORTON 


Assistant Librarian, City School Library, Los Angeles, Cal. 


HILE schools and Jibraries differ in many 

respects, they have one common aim: to in- 

crease knowledge and to provide books that 
satisty the desire to learn. During the present period 
ot enforced Jeisure, much has been written about the 
library as the university of leisure, while the school 
is challenged to prepare students to spend leisure 
time wisely. Neither institution can accomplish its 
aim without a far greater supply of books than it 
possesses at present. Nor can a wider diffusion of 
knowledge be brought about by either institution 
working alone. 

Neither the library nor the school feels that the 
ideal in book stock, equipment or method has been 
approximated. All that has been accomplished by 
children’s librarians and librarians fs not 
enough. Recent reports that the average mental age 
of American adults Is seventeen years do not satisfy 
us. We know that in a democracy the average level 
of intelligence must be much higher if citizens are 
to take their parts in government. 

Books alone will not make educated citizens, but 
they are a vital element. “The meat of the matter 
is to expose the primary pupil to an abundance ot 
good material which he may utilize for free read- 
ing. ... Some of this reading might be done at 
home. Probably most of it was, in fact, done in the 
schoolroom, not in the school reading room, but in 
the schoolroom. In the cases of the majority of young 
children, as we find them in the public schools, 
small reliance can be placed upon the resources ot 
the home. Therefore, the veritable foundation of the 
child’s whole educational development rests in large 
measure upon the book tables of the primary school."! 

It is not necessary to summarize here methods of 
providing books for children. In Library Service for 
Children (A.L.A., 1929) Miss Powers sets up stand- 
ards for children’s rooms that few public libraries 
have been able to meet. The Twelfth Yearbook ot 
the Department of Elementary School Principals of 
the N.E.A. is concerned with many aspects of the 
use of books in elementary schools. In reading this 
compilation of reports from different parts of the 
country, one is impressed by the infinite variety of 
methods of providing books—classroom libraries, li- 
brary rooms, service by book trucks from the county 
library, rooms in rural schools converted into libra- 
ries by the women of the community, with books 
bought through personal sacrifice. In each case, the 
books are an essential part of the school equipment. 
Wherever learning is an active mental process, not 
merely the absorption of factual information from a 
single textbook, a rich collection of books must be 


school 


»~ Teaching in the Secondary School 


' Morrison, H. C. Practice 
1931, p, 
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available. Books in children’s rooms in branch libra- 
ries, in classrooms and in library rooms in school 
buildings are all needed in order to provide an ade- 
quate supply. No one source is sufficient. 

Even a brief examination of the Twelfth Year- 
book impresses the reader with a sense of the de 
velopment of school libraries in response to the need 
tor books. As in 
adaptation and environment have shaped the prod 
uct. The of heredity 
of techniques devised in the public library, modified 
Environment 


any other evolutionary process, 


power is displayed in the use 


as the individual situations demand. 
conditions the product; the school library in Long 
Beach, California, administered by a_ trained chi) 
dren’s librarian who holds teaching credentials, and 
the library directed by the principa) of the Oak Hill 
rural school in Tennessee are equally important to 
the children. ‘The essential point is that each child 
shall have access to books, so that slow readers may 
become skilful readers, dul) readers may become 
good readers, non-readers may learn to read some 
thing, while good readers widen their horizons and 
increase their power of discrimination. 

Questions of administration, supervision and tech 
nique are not finally solved. In a recent number of 
School and Society,” Dr. Louts R. Wilson lists five 
groups of  problems—concerning administration, 
teaching the use of books and libraries, standards, dis 
tribution of library materials, measurements—that 
may profitably be investigated. ‘The inter-relationship 
of schools and libraries and the ways in which their 
services can be put upon an approved and perma- 
nent financial basis are still to be analyzed. Such 
investigations Ww ill undoubted|\ be carried on in grad- 
uate schools. 

At the moment the greatest need is for concerted 
action for increased appropriations for both schools 
and libraries. The two educational institutions are 
suffering from malnutrition. The plight of libraries 
is shown in Our Starving Libraries,’ by Robert Dut- 
fus. At the same time, the schools have been maimed 
and mutilated. ‘The N.E.A. states that already more 
than 2,000 public schools have been closed entirely. 
One city school system in every four has shortened 
its term. More than 700 schools will be open only 
three months. Of a total of twenty-six million chil 
dren of school age, only 15,750,000 will get a full 
term of schooling this year. Instruction in art, music 
physical education, home economics, and industrial 
arts has been curtailed. School library budgets have 
been cut. One state superintendent reports that there 
are rural schools in the state without even one text 


> Wilson, I R. “Inereasing the Significance of the hool Li 
brary.”” School and Society 4845-8 Decembet 
» Duffus, Robert. Our tarving Labrar Houghton. 1933 
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book. During the past few years the number of adult 
patrons of the public libraries has increased while 
the library incomes have decreased. The schools can- 
not expect to secure books from a source that is 
growing smaller. 

Neither school nor library can solve the problem 
alone. There must be more books in the home, more 
books in the public libraries and more books in the 
schools. A joint effort for increased support for 
both institutions is needed. In each community, rep- 
resentatives of schools and libraries should confer, 
decide on the essentials and agree as to what each 
can supply. This would give a sound basis for a 
demand to the taxpayers for an adequate income. 

Librarians find that progressive principals and 
teachers are strong supporters of the library in the 
community. Numberless teachers who treasure books 
and transmit their enthusiasm for reading to their 
classes are invaluable aids to the cause of libraries. 
The children, trained in the use of books, become 
citizens conscious of the benefits and needs of the 
library, and ready to pay taxes for it. Modern traffic 
hazards in the cities and distances in the rural com- 
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munities make it impossible for all children to reac! 
the central library, or even its branches, but through 
the schools, every child may be brought into contact 
with books, and may become a potential reader. 

Taxpayers are willing to pay for legitimate e\ 
penses in the schools. Properly, they object to waste 
or extravagance. Books in the schools are neve; 
among the “frills” that are to be cut off in times 
of depression. Even in prosperous times less than 2 
per cent of the school budget was spent for books 
and the returns, in terms of mental growth and spi: 
itual power, are incalculable. 

Schools and libraries are not rivals nor competi 
tors, but educational allies. The hope for the imme 
diate future lies in the efforts of such groups as the 
A.L.A. committee on cooperation with the N.E.A., 
Citizens’ Councils and similar state and local com 
mittees. Since large bodies move slowly, it is wise; 
for each community to confer and to formulate a 
working plan suitable to the immediate situation. 
Together the schools and libraries can create public 
sentiment and provide a greater number of books 
for readers whose lives are barren without them. 





Library 


There is the silence of your sudden glooms; 

Your windows lose the glamour of the sun, 

And dusk, soft-footed, stealing through the rooms 
Will tell the weary reader day is done. 

When something comes to dull the labeled racks, 
Taking the substance from each painted name; 
Romance is lost within the darkened stacks, 

And all the shadowed books become the same. 

In some mute brotherhood they huddle there— 
The phantoms of the tales that rest untold 

Until a hand shall find them unaware 

And eyes must read the title’s faded gold. 

O come to free the legions of the words 

And send them winging skyward like the birds. 





James LioTra 
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Accredited Training For High School 
Student Library Assistants 


HE FOLLOWING outline of training for 
high school student library assistants is re- 
printed from Bulletin No. 107-[-2, Instruc- 
tion in the Use of Books and Libraries, of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction of Indiana, p, 41-4. 
Objectives 

1. To give, to a selected and limited group, inten- 
sive training in the aspects of library service 
most useful to the general reader. 

). To provide exploratory pre-vocational experience 
and study for students interested in library 
work as a profession, 

3. To teach students the use of library tools and 
show them the wide resources in reference ma- 
terial in order that they may acquire a knowl- 
edge of books and the organization of libraries 
which will carry over to their use of the public 
and college libraries. 

4. To add to the efficiency of the school library 
through providing capable help in the perform- 
ance of routine duties, leaving the librarian 
more time to devote to professional aspects of 
her work. 

To develop a sense of responsibility and the qual- 
ities of leadership in the students serving as stu- 
dent library assistants. 

6. To foster closer cooperation between the student 

body and the library. 


4t 


The high school librarian will select student as 
sistants because she needs their help in performing 
routine duties and because she finds it profitable and 
pleasant to form close contacts with her clientele. 
When these students work in the library fifty or 
more minutes daily and follow a definite course of 
study in preparation for their duties, they should 
be given recognition in the form of credit earned 
toward graduation. One-half unit (one credit) per 
semester should be allowed for a laboratory period 
spent in the library daily, one-half of the time being 
devoted to study of library methods and materials. 
A class period for the group as a whole should be 
scheduled once each week. The course may be ex- 
tended for four semesters if desired. Credit is 
counted toward graduation as an elective but may 
not be substituted for any required course. 

This plan virtually limits the group t. students 
who are capable of carrying five subjects. Students 
should be selected from the upper third of the 
tenth, eleventh, or twelfth grades and should have a 
/} average. Ability to type and skill and neatness 
evidenced in art and manual arts are desirable quali- 

‘The manual was prepared by a committee of school librarians: 
Wilma Bennett, Senior High School, La Porte, Chairman; Florence 
krwin, Senior High School, Mishawaka; Lyle Harter, Technical 
High School, Indianapolis; Minnie Pasenhofer, Lincoln Elementary 
School, South Bend; Mrs. Jeff Stonex, Junior High School, Bloom 
ngton; and Helen M. Clark, School Library Adviser, Indiana State 


library, Indianapolis; working with Mr. C. L. Murray of the De 
irtment. 


ties. The librarian may make exception in indi 
vidual cases if she feels sure the student will profit 
from the course and that his work will be a worthy 
contribution to the library. Each student admitted to 
the course must have the approval of the librarian 
and principal. Discrimination in selecting the group 
must be exercised in order to have reliable, intelli 
gent, and capable students who can work with little 
supervision and who will perform library duties 
without waste of materials or time. Favorable con 
sideration should be given applications of students 
who think they want to follow library work or 
teaching as a vocation or who want to gain a knowl 
edge of how to use books and libraries which will 
help them in college work or in continuing their 
education independently through the public library. 

The training given should include only those library 
techniques which the student must master in order 
to be of use in his own library. ‘The course should 
not attempt to epitomize the librarian’s professional 
training or to substitute for the apprentice class of 
the large public library. Successful student assistants 
should have a decided advantage over students en 
tirely ignorant of the mechanics of library sery ice 
in applying for part-time work in college libraries 
or page work in the public library, but the course 
is in nowise intended to make trained librarians. Em 
phasis should be placed on gaining a perennially use 
ful knowledge of the use of books as tools and a 
familiarity and love for books and reading, as im 
portant in other walks of life as in the protession ot 
librarianship. 

Suggested content for a two year course is out 
lined. Vhe librarian must adapt the content and 
practical work to meet the needs of her group of 
assistants and to fit the particular library situation. 


Semester 1 

Strupy Units 

Library Rules 

Arrangement of the Library 

Principles of Dewey Classification 

Printed Parts of the Book 

Physical Book 

Catalog 

Bibliography Making 

Magazines 

Readers’ Guide 

Encyclopedias 

Reading for Pleasure and Profit 


PRACTICAL Work 
Shelving 
Slipping 
Charging 
Replacing Material in Vertical File 
Filing Shelf List and Catalog Cards on ‘Top of 
Rod for Revision by Librarian 
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Checking Lists with the Catalog 

Making Bibliographies of Books and Magazine 
Articles 

Mending 

Mechanical Preparation of Books for Circulation 

Writing Book Reviews and Annotations 

Helping Students Locate Books on the Shelves 

Finding and Replacing Back Copies of Magazines 

Writing Annotations for Magazine Articles 

Reinforcing Magazines and Pamphlets 

Mounting Clippings and Pictures 

Making Cards for the Quick Reference File 

Making Index Cards for Magazines not Indexed 
in Periodical Indexes in the Library 

Selecting Books for the Library Browsing Corner 

Making Lists of Books Students Like to Read on 
Various Subjects 

Keeping the Library Neat and Attractive 





Semester 2 
Strupy Units 
Dictionaries 
Reference Books Studied in Related Subject 


Groups, Interspersed Among the Other Units 
to Sustain Interest by Variety. Suggested 
Grouping: 
Biography 
Statistics 
Geography 
Literary Handbooks 
Quotations 
Anthologies 
Indexes to Literature 
History 
Library Publicity 
Fugitive Material 
Magazines 
Reading for Pleasure 
Practical Work 
Continue Processes Learned 
Giving Reference Help to Patrons (Caution: Stu- 
dents should not attempt to answer any but the 
simplest questions and should never tell the 
patron they do not know or that the library 
has nothing; they should refer the patron to 
the librarian.) 
Writing Explanations of the Use of Library Tools 
for the School Paper or for the Bulletin Board 
Preparing Bulletin Boards 
Sending Requests for Free Material for the Ver- 
tical File 
Assisting with Inventory 
Assisting with Library Instruction to New Stu- 
dents 
Semesters 3 and 4 


Strupy Unirs 


Intensive Review of Classification 

Thorough Study of Content of Catalog Card 

Review of Reference Books and Study of Those 
Less Frequently Used 

Newspapers 

Intensive Study of Magazines 


Buying Books 
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The Library in the Home 
History of Books and Libraries 
Fine Books 

I}lustrators 

Librarianship as a Profession 


Practica Work 
Continuance of Duties of Previous Year wit); 
Greater Efficiency 
Helping with Library Exhibits 


Helping with Library [nstruction 


With but one class meeting per week, instruction 
should probably be given through work sheets or 
contract lessons, each unit to include directions, ret- 
erences, and assignments for the week. A textbook 
should be used or plenty of supplementary refer 
ences be placed on reserve in the library. The fol 
lowing books will be found useful: 

For the Student 
Bennett, Wilma. The Student Library Assistant; A 
work book, bibliography, and manual of sugges 
tions. N. Y., The H. W. Wilson Company, 

c 1933. $2.40. 


The fifteen chapters are printed as separate 16- or 2\ 
page sections, to fit the standard 8 x 101% notebook. Single 
chapters, 25c each; five or more in one order, of any on 
chapter or assorted, 20c each; ten or more, [5c each; 
twenty-five or more, 12c each. These chapters are: 1. The 
Work of the Student Assistant; 2. Circulation of Books; 
3. The Book; 4. The Card Catalog (insert—Problem in 
Filing); §. Steps in Acquiring a New Book in the Library; 
6. Periodicals and Periodical Indexes; 7. Bibliography 
Making and Note Taking; 8. Fugitive Material and Li- 
brary Publicity; 9. Reference Work; 10. Reference Books 
Section 1: Encyclopedias; Dictionaries; Sociology, etc.; 
Yearbooks, etc.; 11. Reference Books: Section 2: Science 
and Useful Arts; Music; Collections of Poetry and Prose; 
Literary Handbooks; Quotations; Indexes to Literature; 
12. Reference Books: Section 3: History and Mythology: 
Geography; Biography; 13. Reading and Owning Books; 
14. The Library Club; 15. Librarianship and Other Book 


ish Occupations. 

Brown, Zaidee. Library Key; an aid in Using Books 
and Libraries. N. 3 The H. WwW. Wilson Com 
panv, 1928. paper, 70c; ten or more copies, each) 
35c. 

Fay, Lucey E. and Eaton, Anne T. Instruction in 
the Use of Books and Libraries. 3rd ed. rev. Bos 
ton, Faxon, 1928. $3.75. 

Hutchins, Margaret; Johnson, Alice Sarah; and 
Williams, Margaret Stuart. Guide to the Use 0! 
Libraries; a manual for college and university 
students. 4th ed. N. Y., The H. W. Wilson Com 
pany, 1929, $1.25. Same, abridged edition, [923. 
paper, 50c. 

Rice, Ole Saeter. Lessons on the Use of Books ana 
Libraries. Chicago, Rand McNally, 1920. $1. 

Ward, Gilbert Oakley. Practical Use of Books and 
Libraries; an elementary manual. 4th ed. rev. and 
enl. Boston, Faxon, 1926. $2. 

Some units of this course of study for grades one through 
twelve may be used as text or reference material. 
For the Librarian 

Wilson, Martha. School Library Management. 5t) 
ed. enl. N. Y., The H. W. Wilson Company, 
1931. $1.25. 
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Librarian Authors 


RANCIS K. W. DRURY, librarian of the 

Carnegie Library of Nashville, Tennessee, en- 

tered the Sage Library of the Theological Sem- 
inary in New Brunswick, N. J., in 1899 as assistant 
librarian a vear after his graduation from Rutgers 
College. He remained in this position until 1903 
when he became connected with the University of 
Illinois Library. He served as acting librarian here 
from 1907 until 1909 and as assistant librarian until 
1919 when he went to Brown University Library as 
assistant librarian. He remained at Brown University 
until 1928, serving as assistant professor at Brown as 
well as assistant librarian between (920 and (928. 
In 1929 he became executive assistant for adult educa- 
tion with the American Library Assoctation and _re- 
mained here until October 1931 when he went to 
Nashville, Tennessee, as librarian of the Carnegie 
Library. 

Mr. Drury’s interest in reading lists began while 
he was at the University of Illinois Library, his first 
attempt being a list of 101 of the best English and 
American novels which appeared in March 1908. 
This was followed with a list of 150 foreign novels 
in English translation which appeared in December 
(909. This was amplified to 160 novels and revised 
editions appeared in 1911, 1913, and 1916. These 
lists were a basis for the annotated list entitled Novels 
Too Good To Miss, published by the H. W. Wilson 
Company in 1926. A third list was composed of 299 
of the best short stories, published by Wilson in 
1916, followed by a list of Some of the Best Dramas, 
262 in number, published by Wilson in 1917. This 
latter list was developed into an annotated list en- 
titled Plays of Today, published by Brown Univer- 
sity in 1921 and was developed into Viewpoints in 
Modern Drama, published by the A.L.A. in 1925, 
which included comments on 208 long and 160 short 
plays. 

By that time he had reached the conclusion that 
unannotated lists were not as satisfactory as those 
with annotations and he began to formulate a series 
at Brown University. One of these appeared to be 
ot wider interest and was published by the A.L.A. 
in 1924 under the title College Life and College 
Sports. 

A further development of reading lists on differ 
ent subjects resulted in a series called Intellectual 
Adventures and was prepared for both college stu 
dents and alumni. Four of these appeared in the 
Brown Alumni Monthly and were reprinted for dis 
tribution to the students. The series were interrupted 
by his leaving Brown in 1928 but was utilized in a 
series of articles on “Evaluating Books” which ap 
peared in the Atlantic Book Shelf in 1929. These 
articles were incorporated in the two chapters on 
“Evaluation of the Content of Books’? in the text 
book on Book Selection. These appraisals were finally 
expanded to cover 2,000 titles in the book // hat 
Books Shall I Read?, published by Houghton Mifflin 


in 1933. 
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Editorial Forum 


Library Lighting 

Paprpers ‘THAT APPEAR IN THIS 
issue of THe Lisrary JouRNAL each deal with the 
question of library lighting in its 
own way. There ts remarkably 
little duplication in these papers, 
and there can be few questions 
relating to this subject that are 
not ratsed by at least one of the 
four authors. As Mr. Warren 
says, the science of seeing is a 
development of the last few 
years. Since electric light has 
come in, our eyes are trained to need more light, and 
to expect more light. It is said that through years ot 
city life the focus of our eyes is becoming limited, and 
that horizons are narrowing. Probably the dangers 
of city trafic do make new demands on the eyes as 
an instrument for self-protection, and very certainly 
the lighting that was satisfactory a hundred years ago 
would be hopelessly inadequate today. It is the cen- 
tenary this year of the death of Rudolf Ackermann 
ot the Repository. In 1813 it was proudly chronicled 
that his library was “lighted solely by gas, which 
burns with a purity and brilliance unattainable by 
any other mode of (lumination hitherta attempted.” 
The picture of his library, with the backs of the 
haaks aa the lawer shelves all so beautifully visible, 
makes one realise the power of a fond imagination. 
Gas has gone, candles have gone, and electricity, the 
real Lucifer, has begun its career. 

The use of electricity has brought one attractive 
peril with it. To use Goethe’s words ‘Wo viel Licht 
ist, ist starker Schatten,’ and it there is one thing 
that architects like more than a Vista it is a Shadow. 
With electricity as an instrument, the lighting of a 
library should be taken out of the hands of an archi- 
rect, and placed with the engineer. Gerould in the 
lighting chapter of his book on College Library 
Buildings wakes the statement that architects will 
“naturally” take the fact of a southern exposure into 
consideration when planning the windows, and it is 
to fear that he has taken rather an optimistic patat 
of view of the nature of library architects. A differ- 
ent agiaian is given by Angus Macdonald, who in 
his article in THe Liprary JourNAL of March I, 
1931, teels that more thought has been often given 
to the design of lighting fixtures than to the effect of 
the light. From any reading of these papers now 


printed, the position of the illuminating engineer as 
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the final authority on an installation seems unassail 
able. 

The second lesson given is a simple one, and tha: 
is that every library should be provided with the 
Sight Meter mentioned in two of the papers. No one 
would drive a car today without a speedometer, ani 
no library should be administered without a Sight 
Meter, The third point that is obvious is that bulbs 
should be replaced well before they are burnt out 
and that ceilings and walls should be repainted we) 
before they are so specked with dust as to become 
a definite eyesore. 

It is more than likely that the illuminating values 
of today will be minimum values very soon, and 
every care should be taken to maintain full eff 
ciency, day-in and day-out. It is quite certain that 
there is a large variety of capacity in the eyes of 
readers, and attention must be paid to individual re 
quirements. A room shauld aot only be adequatel; 
lighted, but it should appear to be adequately lighted 
in order to give the right atmosphere of general 
comfort. The essential nature of comfort for the 
reader, if he is to continue to be a reader, needs no 
stressing here. There is a story of Lord Grey that 
has perhaps a contradictory value when considering 
the importance of light when reading. Lord Grey's 
eyesight had failed him in later years, and he had 
learnt to read Braille. Fortunately he recovered the 
sight of his eyes before he died, but to the astonish 
ment of the person who fooked after the Braille {i- 
brary that he used, he kept on coming in and bor 
rowing books in Braille. Somewhat courageously the 
question was put to him as to his continuance, and 
he explained that he had formed the habit of reading 
in bed, under the bedclothes with the light out, and 
i¢ was such a comfortable methad of reading that he 
Was not going to give it up just because he could now 
see. Comfort in reading, as in evervthing else, is reall) 
an individual affair. 

One is inclined possibly to wonder whether the 
suggestion made in the joint paper by Miss Hender 
son and Dr, Rowell really goes far enough. If the 
librarian is to suggest to the reader that he has read 
enough and should close his eyes now for a moment 
or two, why not go further? Would not the truly 
he)ptu) librarian be willing to take the reader's pulse 
and possibly his blood pressure while the eves are 
closed and he is doing nothing? And, to make a per 
sonal confession, would it be too much to ask that 
one’s eyes be protected trom the use of the word 
publicized ? 

Dean Barker's fourteen questions are instructive 
and put certain facts together in a Believe-it-or-not 
fashion. His thesis is straightforward and his recom 
mendations have all the pertinence of practicability. 
‘Yhere is )ittle excuse now for inadequately i\\umi 
nated libraries; the facts have been gathered and an) 
)ibrarian can measure his own lighting with a meas 
ure of accuracy that is reasonably scientific. And to 
every )ibrarian the old Bible sentence is doubly aj 
plicable, “Let your light so shine before men that 
they may see your good works.” 

—Rocerr Howson 
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Desire For Reading 

ResearcH [Niro Reapinc Haairs [s Proving 
that availability is of first importance in increasing 
the use of books, but that availability as to place 
must be supplemented by suitability of text, and, with 
the increasing desire that reading should plav a 
fuller part in interpreting to the vast area of less 
expert readers the changes going on in our ways ot 
living and thinking, the problem of the readable book 
has become one of the most urgent problems before 
the library world as well as one of the most interest- 
ing it can pursue. 

To judge the readability of a book one almost has 
to enter into the experience of the reader himself and, 
when research reveals to us all that its techniques 
can tell us of the character of available books, it may 
still need to delve further and tell us how greater 
desire to read is produced. Back of the availability 
of place and suitability of text must be a new desire 
to read. “The schools have been perhaps justly criti- 
cized for not instilling in their students a greater 
desire for books, colleges for turning out non-readers. 
There is much yet to learn as to flow teachers, par- 
ents and librarians are going to enter into the back- 
sround of individuals and help to set up that desire 
for reading which makes even the most difficult texts 
guide posts to new ways of travel. 


Subscription Book Business 

THE RECENT DECISION OF THE FEDERAL ‘TRADE 
Commission in the case of the so-called Standard 
Historica) Society, Inc., of Cincinnati marks another 
important step in the elimination of some of those 
practices which have hung about the lower fringes 
of the subscription book business. This particular 
decision was made on the basis of a code of fair 
practice, worked out by the better subscription pub- 
\ishers a dozen years ago and confirmed afterwards 
in joint conferences between subscription publishers 
and librarians. That code has been one of the most 
interesting preludes to the present era of trade cades, 
for under it a large industry declared certain stand- 
ards for itself which the goverament then undertook 
to enforce. 

The case against the Standard Historical Society, 
Inc., was based on a complaint that the customer was 
tald that in subscribing to a ten-year loose-leaf refer- 
ence service in connection with a set of historical 
books he was to be given the books themselves. 
The government satisfied itself that the price asked 
for the extension service was sufficient to cover any 
reasonable price for the set of books, plus the service, 
and that fraud, therefore, was intended. 

In the same order the firm was told to cease to 
use the word “Society,” as it was not a Society in 
any proper sense of the word. The firm made no de- 
Tense against the complaint and it is understood that 
it is ceasing to do business. 

This decision helps to put the proper stigma on 
a practice which while it has had little to do with 
a library’s purchases, has existed as an annoyance 
to hibrarians who have been well aware of the prac- 


5 / 


tice through their contacts with defrauded citizens. 
This decision follows one made six months ago in 
which another house was ordered to cease to use 
the words “Mount Holyoke” in connection with its 
set of books, as its business was in no way connected 
with that well-known Massachusetts college. 

A generation ago, or even a few years ago, it 
would have been thought impossible for the govern 
ment to intertere with questionable sales methods in 
this way; the general attitude of society was that of 
“Let the buver beware.” In spite of other evidences 
there has been some progress in the last decade in the 
ethical standards of business, and there is no more 
interesting example of this progress than the steps 
taken by the leaders of the subscription book indus- 
try, on their own initiative, to clean house, to the 
natural advantage of those who wanted to conduct 
that type of business on a fair basis. 


Progress Of The Codes 

Tue Loxe ano INvotvep Cope FoR THE 
Graphic Arts Industries, approved on February 26, 
seems certain to have an effect on the cost of the 
production of books, as did the paper and _ textile 
codes, though not likely, it would seem, to have any 
appreciable effect on the list prices of new books, as 
even the slightest increase in prices might, so pub 
lishers have reason to believe, disadvantageously af- 
fect the possibility of reviving countrywide sales. 

The N.R.A. has now finally turned its attention 
to publishers’ codes. The textbook group had its sepa- 
rate hearing, with opposition from three publishers 
on the code’s principles of fair trade practice. Seven 
other groups of publishers have had conferences with 
the administration on the need of a blanket code for 
publishing. The government has now drafted an out- 
line for such a code and submitted it to these groups 
for consideration. These groups will consider this 
code separately and then jointly and make their re- 
ports to the administrator. Separate conterences at 
Washington for the divisional schedules for the seven 
different groups of publishers will then follow, and 
finally there will be a public hearing on the publish- 
ing codes as a whole, the date for which might be 
expected to be early in April. 


Forthcoming Issues 


Articles scheduled for the April 1 issue include: 
Education tor Leisure,’ by Clarence ©. Sherman, 
Librarian of the Providence, | se Public Library; 
“Library Legislation 1932 and 1933: Summary and 
Trends,” by Frank L. Tolman, Director of the Li 
Drary Extension Division of the University of the 
State of New York; and “Public Library and Board 
of Education Cooperation,” by Dr. Ben G. Graham, 
Superintendent of the Pittsburgh, Pa. Schools and 
Mary EK. Foster, Head of the Schools Department, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

‘The first of a series of three articles on book bind 
ing will begin in the April 1 issue, The first article 
will be entitled, “A Librarian Looks at the Re 
Binding Budget,” written by Margaret Winning. 
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Removal Of Sulphur 

eat “F . , “1 
Dioxide From Library Air 

\r Seems from a)) appearances that 
FE. Baur was the first to suspect and 
disclose the probability of a destruc- 
tive action by atmospheric sulphur di- 
oxide and sulphurous acid on paper in 
archives. It is, however, only during 
the last few years that this form of 
pollution of the air has been made 
the subject of systematic research, 
after it became more and more evi- 
dent that the presence of sulphur di- 
oxide in the air constitutes a serious 
menace for the preservation of ma- 
terials. A. E. Wells and W. C. Reyn- 
alds have conducted elaborate experi- 
ments, respectively in the United 
States and in England, aimed at a 
quantitative determination of — the 
amount of sulphur dioxide in the air 
in different places. And Dr, G, van 
Iterson, professor at the university of 
Delft, states in his Report to the gov- 
ernment on the preservation of books 
and manuscripts, that there is, in his 
opinion, no doubt, “that the reaction 
of acids, prevalent in the air, on 
papers in libraries and_= archives, 
primarily in those that are situated in 
localities in or near the centers of 
industry, constitutes a probable source 
of damage, and this action is es- 
pecially dangerous, because its influ- 
ence is by no means limited to the in- 
ferior kinds of paper. On the contrary, 
it is an established fact, that wood 
pulp papers show more resistance in 
this respect than papers made of the 
best fibres.” 

But the final and most decisive step 
in this matter was taken by E. 
Kimberly who published in 1932 a 
treatise on the Detcriorative Effect of 
Sulphur Dioxide on Paper in an At- 
mosphere of Constant Humidity and 
Temperature? The same author has 
now written, in cooperation with A. L. 


A Study of the Removal of 


Emley, 


Sulphur Dioxide from Library Air’ 
and by doing so, has distinguished 


himself not only by giving, in the 
first place, proof of the destructive in- 
fluence of atmosphere sulphur dioxide 
on paper, but also by now devising a 
process by which it is possible to over- 
come this evi). 

In the introduction to the study on 
the removal of sulphur dioxide from 
library air, Mr. Kimberly reiterates 
that “Experiments on the effect of 
low concentrations of sulphur dioxide 
on paper showed that papers exposed 
to an atmosphere containing sulphur 
dioxide in an amount varying from 2 
to 9 parts sulphur dioxide per 1,000,- 


000 parts of air for 10 days under- 





1 Kimberly, Arthur and Emley, Adelaide 
L. 4 Study of the Removal of Sulphur Di 
ride from Library 47) (v. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Bureaa of Standards isc 


Publ. no, 142.) W ashit iwton, D. C., 1933. 

frchivalische Zeitschrift. 1905 

u. Ss Dept. of Commerce. Bureau of 
} ; - 


Standards ur. Researe o) 


went pronounced physical and chemi- 
ca) deterioration, manifested by large 
increases in brittleness and acidity.” 
But of even greater importance is a 
statement from 4 Study of the Deteri- 
oration of Book Papers in Libraries, 
by the same authors, that “it was 
found that books stored in cities, 
where atmospheric pollution as high 
as 1.2 parts sulphur dioxide per 
1,000,000 parts of air may be reached, 
were in a uniformly poorer state of 
preservation than similar books that 
had been stored in country or subur- 
ban localities where the air was 
relatively free from sulphur dioxide. 

In the preceding paragraphs we 
have frequently mentioned the appar- 
ently omnipresent chemical com- 
pound “sulphur dioxide.” Therefore, 
the question, what is sulphur dioxide, 
is quite appropriate. ‘There exist two 
compounds of sulphur and oxygen, 
called sulphur oxides, namely sulphur 
dioxide, SO., a gas, isolated for the 
first time by Priestley, in 1774, and 
sulphur trioxyde, SO:, a white solid 
of crystalline form. Both oxides dis- 
solve readily in water, and combin- 
ing itself with it, the former gives 
sulphurous acid (H2SO;), and the lat- 
ter, sulphuric acid (H,S0,). Sulphuric 
acid is much more active as an acid 
than sulphurous acid, and is, in this re- 
spect only subordinate to hydroch)oric 
and nitric acid. On account of its 
chemical properties sulphurous acid is 
used in the industries as a bleaching 
agent for silk, wool, and straw, and 
for other materials which would be 
destroyed by chlorine bleaching. Its 
aqueous solution smells strongly of 
and it is easily con- 
verted by the oxygen from the air 
into sulphuric acid. In this reaction 
lies a great danger, because sulphuric 
acid has a very corrosive action on all 


sulphur dioxide, 


anima) and vegetabje matter: paper 
and cloth are charred and destroyed 
by i 

The efforts to preserve documents 
have been in the past of a decidedly 
haphazard fashion, in most instances 
it was a case of the survival of the 
fittest. And that past is not so long 
ago. Most gratifying is therefore the 
assistance given by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration to the National Research 
Council, which made it possible that 
investigations concerning the preser- 
vation of written and printed ree- 
ords could be conducted by Research 
Associates of this Council, The studies 
by Kimberly and Emley are the re- 
sults of it. The keynote of their 
demonstration 1 is struck in the follow- 
ing sentence: “As by far the largest 
number of ‘yaluable collections — of 
books are stored in cities, it there- 
fore seemed imperative that some 
means be found for eliminating sul- 


phur dioxide from the air of 
libraries.” 

Previous expenences had made it 
evident that control of atmospheric 





True Liprary Jourxay 


Library Books Reviewed 


conditions was desirable’ for the 
preservation of books and document, 
and air-conditioning systems had been 
installed in some libraries to mai: 
tain the conditions of temperatur: 
and humidity most favorable to th: 
preservation of paper. But this alon 
proved not always to be sufficien: 
“The efficiency of an air-conditioning 
system of the conventional type—say, 
Mr. Kimberly—-with respect to the r 
moval of acid gases was not know: 
It therefore seemed desirable to lear: 
whether washing air in the customary 
manner removed = sulphur dioxide; 
and, if not, how the air-conditioning 
procedure can be modified to provid 
air for libraries that is completely 
free from that harmful constituent 
Selecting a library with  suitabl 
air-conditioning machinery (the Fo! 
ger Shakespeare Library, at Wash- 
ington, D. C.) the cooperation was 
secured of the Carrier Engineering 
Corporation, manufacturers of air 
conditioning machinery, and of the 
Metropolitan Refining Company, spe 
cialists in water treatment, and proots 
were conducted over a period of six 
weeks. An apparatus with which 
was possible to determine, under no 
mal conditions, sulphur dioxide a 
curately to about 0.02 part per 1,00 
000 parts of air was placed in the 
fan room of the library and usually 
20 to 25 determinations were mac 
daily. The experimenters worked 
der the assumption that the degre: 
of alkalinity of the wash water 
the air-conditioning system would 
of influence on the amount of sulph 
dioxide found in the air in the 
brary. For this reason the alkalinity 
of the wash water was frequently de 
termined, in order to find the rela 
tionship between the amount 
sulphur dioxide in the washed air and 
the concentration of the wash wate! 
The alkalinity of the wash water wa- 
increased by the addition of a mix 
ture of chemica)s, as sodium sijicate 
sodium hydroxide, sodium carbonat 
sodium dichromate, and — trisodiu 
phosphate. The result of these experi 
ments is summarized in the “Abstract 
of the paper published by Kimber! 
and Emley, reading in part: ‘Tests 
made in the Folger Shakespeare } 
brary, Washington, D. C., 
that .... effective elimination |of s 
phur dioxide] was obtained on wash 
ing the air with water that had he 
treated with alkaline material at 
rate sufficient to maintain the hydro 
gen-ion concentration of the wash 
water within the range pH 8,5 to 9" 
The sulphur : content of the 
washed air was found to be entirely 
dependent upon the hydrogen-ion cot 
centration of the wash water. 
(Hydrogen-ion concentration, whi 
is a measure of the acidity or ?) 
alkalinity of anv solution, is express 
by means of a scale running from p!! 
0,0 to pH 14,0. Hydrogen-ion co: 
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centrations below pH 7,0 are said to 
be acid, those above pH 7,0 are said 
to be alkaline.) 

The importance of the results of 
this research is unquestionable. Not 
all libraries may be in the situation 
to install apparatus for the elimina- 
tion of sulphur dioxide from the air, 
but the injurious action of atmospheric 
acids on books and manuscripts and 
the possibility of their elimination 
should be brought to the attention of 
al) that have an interest in the 
preservation of documents. 

Dr, L, BENDIKsON 


The Schoo) Library 
t 


System of Los Angeles! 





Tuis Manuat of library practices 
and procedures prepared by the school 
librarians of Los Angeles, is one that 
any schoo! system should be proud of. 
While it does not take up some ad- 
ministrative features that have puz- 
zled librarians, a glance at the table 
of contents will show the wide 
field of a school library system as 
it actually exists in a large city 
where, from the evidence of this 
book, excellent Jibrary work must be 
done. Beginning with a chapter on 
the philosophy of the school library, 
it continues with a_ history of the 
development of school library service 
in Los Angeles, explains the set-up 
of the department of school libraries, 
and then proceeds to go into fine 
details in such subjects as architec- 
ture and planning of rooms, equip- 
ment and supplies, book selection 
and ordering, instruction in the use 
of the library, the qualifications and 
status of the librarians, and many 
other features not necessary to enu- 
merate in this review. 

The carefulness with which each 
point is covered in the above topics 
makes this a valuable book for any 
librarian, school administrator and 
school architect. While we may not 
agree with every policy advocated, 
we certainly will be stimulated in 
any attempt to differ with them, The 
writer was particularly interested in 
their methods of teaching library 
usage and found that they have two 
programs. In the one each class is 
instructed in a certain number of 
lessons with periods for them taken 
from various subjects in the regular 
curriculum. For example: in the 
senior high schools all instruction, 
except the lesson covering the intro- 
duction to the Jibrary which is given 
in the library by the librarian, takes 
place in the English classrooms and 
is done by the English teacher; in the 
junior high schools the instruction, 
with the exception of the introductory 
lessons, is given in the English, so- 
cial science, and science classrooms 
by the teachers of those subjects. 
This will immediately raise the ques- 


1 Los Angeles City Schoo) District 
fhe School Library System of Los Anaeles: 
Symposium Prepared by the Librarians 
School Publication No. 235, 1933 pap. 212 


Pp. ilfus. 


tion as to the fitness of teachers to 
give such detailed instruction as this 
course of study requires. It is dith- 
cult for a trained librarian to be 
convinced that any number of teach- 
ers can have the proper background 
of information about, and _neces- 
sary familiarity with, such library 
tools, as for example, some of the 
special reference books, government 
publications, and_ classification sys- 
tem that would be required for teach- 
ing them. Perhaps the teachers come 
from training schools where they 
have received instruction in the use 
of library materials, or it may be 
the task of the librarians to prepare 
them for the work. 

The second course is that for the 
library practice class where credit is 
given. Either two and a half or five 
credits may be awarded, depending 
on the amount of work covered. Yhis 
teaching is done by the librarians. 
Since two forty-minute periods a day 
are required for the five credit 
course one is interested as to where 
the instruction takes place? The prac- 
tice work, naturally, ig done in the 
library room, but, if group  instruc- 
tion takes place, it may be supposed 
it also takes place in the Sibrary 
since the floor plans shown do not 
indicate library classrooms, But both 
group and individualized teaching 
must take a great deal of the li- 
brarian's time and, if the former is 
given in the library, is it then closed 
to other students? Naturally, a 
course given for credit must cover 
a considerable amount of territory to 
warrant it and again one may be 
permitted to question the practicality 
of teaching such specific library sub- 
jects to school students. There will 
be varying opinions about this much 
discussed subject. 

The description of their diferent 
types of secondary school libraries, 
the schedule of sizes of their book 
collections which run up into ten, 
twelve, and even twenty thousand 
volumes, their evening, trade and 
summer school libraries, the service 
to elementary schools from a large 
central collection, all are most en- 
lightening to read about. Two of the 
most interesting topics in the book 
are those in which the qualifications 
and status of the librarians are dis 
cussed and their 
ganizations. In the latter the 
cooperative spirit is shown as well 
as professional influence where it is 
needed. The professional qualifiea 
tions, rank, and work of the Los An 
geles librarians are so. satisfactory 
that one wonders why, in the recent 
survey of secondary schoo) )ibraries, 
it was thought advisable to describe 


professiona) — or- 
finest 


California Kibraries from statistics of 
a thesis of 1927 which states that of 
280 high schools in that state only 
twenty had full-time librarians. Fig 
ures this far back are of doubtful 
value in a publication of 1933. And 
though the survey could not include 
all the high school libraries of Cali 
State 


later figures for the 


fornia, 





SO 


might have 
the gratified 
manual reviewed. 

Librarians reading this handbook 
of library work will welcome the de 
scription it gives of library progress. 

——MAarcaret M. Ross 


given us something of 


feeling Jett by the 


Simple Library 

’ ° ! 
Cataloging 

Is HER PREFACE to this second edi 
tion of Simple Library Cataloging 
Miss Akers says the book has a three 
fold purpose: (1) Yo give to the ii 
brarian of the small public, school, 
college, or special library, who lacks 
professional education and experience 
under expert guidance, the necessary 
directions for classifying and catalog- 
ing a collection of printed material, 
in order that it may be made avail 
able; (2) To serve as a_ textbook 
for short elementary 
cataloging, (3) To 
Jatera) reading in the early stages ot 
first vear cataloging courses. 

Suggestions resulting trom six 
years’ use of the original smal) yo) 
ume have possible, an 
even more logical phrasing and ar 


COULSES in 
serve as col 


evolved if 


Concise ex 
example s 


rangement, clear and 
planations with up-to-date 
and new material, Authorities are 
given throughout the text and m 
footnotes, even to so recent ones as 
Sears’ List of Subject Headings, 3rd 
1933, and Elva S. Smith's 
Subject Headings — for Children’s 
Books, also 1933. This book covers 
the question of cataloging very com 
pletely, starting with classification 
and the use of the Dewey Decima) 
system, through persona) names, 
anonymous _ classics, organizations, 
sets and serials, to the rules for the 
final filing of the cards in the 
catalog. The use of Library of Con 
gress cards and of a unit card is 
explained and discussed. 
In discussing a mooted 
author numbers, she gives 
nes for and against; and all through 
the book wherever there is a discus 
sion of a subject, it is summed up 
simply at the end, thus he)ping the 
user to whom the various authori 
ties and their points of view are un 


understand 


edition, 


pot, as 
authori- 


known, and who cannot 


why there is more than one right 
wavy. 
For short courses, such as given 


in summer schools, institutes, ete., this 
book will invaluable yt 38 
easier to use than any other manual, 
and js clear, logical and scholarly. 
Small libraries that start with it, and 
use it habitually, will find it a great 


prove 


help in planning the cata)ogong and 
keeping it simple, while following ac 
cepted procedure. The book has been 
planned largely with this use in 
mind. At the end is a list of “Refer 


on Cataloging, and Aids tat 


ences 
the Librarian.” 
-Epirn H. Joun 
\ ke ‘ 
t ’ } ( r A 
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THe Liprary Journ. 


Current Library Literature 


Aputt EpucaTION 


Books for CCC camps. 4.1.4. Bull. 
28:90-91. Feb., 1934. 

Emergency conservation work. Lis. 
Jour. 59:120-121. Feb. 1, 1934. 

Hopper, F. L, Leisure time and li- 
braries. 315 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Recreation, 27:508-509. Feb., 1934. 

The usefulness of the New York 
City libraries in the depression; gen- 
eral considerations of both recreational 
and adult education service. 

Ojemann, R. H., and others. Re- 
searches in parent education, II. lowa 
City, Ia.: Univ. of Iowa, 1934. 331 p., 
2 1. charts, diagrs. cl., $1.70; pap., 
$1.35, 

Studies in child 
“Reading materials for 
Iowa libraries,” by E. A. 
p. 149-178. 

——See also COUNTY 
Exuiaits (Library). 


welfare, v. vir. 
parents in 


Fillmore, 


(Pratt—note) ; 


AMERICAN Liprary ASSOCIATION 


Berthold, Arthur. What of the Jun- 
ior Members? Lin, Jour. 58:1039-1040, 
Dec. 15, 1933. 

As an organization. See also 
LiprariAnsuip (Carnovsky). 

Hansen, Harry. Librarians capture 
the depression. 112 E. 19th St, New 
York. Survey Graphic. 22:634-635. 
Dec., 1933, 

Interpretation of the Chicago con- 
terence. 
——See also COLLEGE 
Pustic (A.L.A.). 


(Gilchrist) ; 


ARCHITECTURE 

Cambridge University Library. illus., 

only. Builder. 142:934. May 27, 1932. 
A plate; inserted after p. 934. Sir 
Giles G. Scott, arch, 

Library and fire station. illus. 

Butlder, 142362, 68-681. Apr. 15, 1932. 
At Surbiton, Eng. Joseph Hill, 
arch. 

New branch library, Nuswell Hill, 
Middlesex. illus. Builder. 143 :902-904. 
Nev. 25, 4982. 

W. H. Adams, arch. 

_Proposed completion of the National 
Library of Wales, Aberystwyth, 
adapted from the design of Mr. Sidney 
K. Greenslade, F.R.1.B.A. illus. Builder. 
144:846-847. May 26, 1933. 

Adams, Holden, and Pearson, archs. 


—Svee also EQUIPMENT. 
Rooms 


Library details. diagrs. 220 E. 42d 
St., New York. Architectural Forum, 
§9:495. Dec., 1933. 

Of private libraries. 

Che Mill Lane Lecture Rooms, Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. illus. Builder. 
144:960-962. June 16, 1933. 

Smith and Brewer, archs. One illus. 
is of the library. 

Our new neighbor; Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study... illus. Princeton, N. J. 
Princeton Alumni Weekly. 33:83-84. 
Oct. 14, 1932. 

One illus. is of the Library of 
Mathematics and Physics, Fine Hall. 


The Vatican reference and cata- 


logue rooms. illus., only. Lib. Assn. 
Record. ser. 4, 1:24-25. Jan., 1934. 
See also Liprarigs—ITALy (Gre- 


gori Ps 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bibliografia general espanola e his- 
panoamericana, 1931-1932. 1, Biblio- 
grafta. Madrid: Cameras Oficiales del 
Libro Madrid-Barcelona, 1933. pap. 
159 p. 

On cover: Indices. 1932, 1, Boletin, 
and i, Anuncios, laid in. 

Coney, Donald. The librarian as bib- 
liographer. Lis. Jour. 59:93-99. Feb. 1, 


1934, 
Historical survey. 

Morris, A. V. Anonyms and pseudo- 
nyms. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr., 
1934. pap. 22 p. 50¢. 

Reprinted from the Lib. Quar., 
Oct., 1933, p. 354-372. Annotated. 





See also BOOKMAKING (Fifty) ; 
CaTaLocs (Grafton);  LiBRaries— 
Iraty (Guasco). 

Best Books 
Best sellers, 1933. Pub. Weekly. 
125:224-225. Jan. 20, 1934. 


Gardner, F. M. General literature of 

1933, Lib, Assistant. 27:4-9. Jan., 1934. 

Followed by ‘The drama and 

poetry of 1933,” by W. B. Stevenson, 

p. 9-16, “Some children’s books of 

1933,"" by Doris Callander, p. 17-21. 

Some best books of 1933. Croydon 

Public Libraries, Croydon, Eng. Read- 

er’s Index @& Guide. 36:9-12. Jan./ 
Feb., 1934. 





Sce also Books AND READING 
(Doyle); CHILDREN’S (Books, Chil- 


dren’s, Dunsmore, Ferris); Reticrous 


(Hering). 
Susyect Lists 


Baldwin, M. F. Plant forms in orna- 
ment. A selective list of references in 
The New York Public Library and 
other libraries of New York City. New 
York: The New York Public Library, 
1933. pap. 2 p.l., 59 p. 25¢. 

Reprinted from The 
Public Library Bulletin. 

Bibliographies on Pan American 
topics suggested for high schools. 
Wash., D. C.: Pan American Union, 
1933. pap. 15 1. 

Bibliographic series no. 12. 

Frederick, O. I. Two standard check 
lists for the organization of secondary 
schools. Ann Arbor, Mich. ;Ann Arbor 
Pr.;, 1933. cl. 64 p. $1.50. 

Separate treatments of junior and 
senior high school grades. 

Gaunt, Rezia. A _ practical bibliog- 
raphy on vocations. Wilson Bull. 8: 
342-344. Feb., 1934. 

Goldstein, Miron. Internationale 
bibliographie der altaegyptischen med- 
izin, 1850-1930. . . Berlin-Charlotten- 
burg: Aegyptologischer Verlag M. 
Goldstein, 1933. 48 p. 

L. C. card; adapted. 


New York 


Greer, Sarah. 4 bibliography 
public administration. Pt. 1, Genera 
literature. New York: Institute of 
Public Administration, 1933. 101 
$1.50. 

Johnson, F. R. 4 critical bibliog- 
raphy of the works of Edmund Spenser 
printed before 1700. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Pr., 1933. cl. xiv,61 p. $2.75 

Matthews, M. A. The International 
Commission of Jurists _ (Rio de Ja 
neiro) and the codification of interna 
tional law. Wash., D. C.: Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace 


May 23, 1933. 8 |. Mimeographed. Ap 


ply. 

Rochlin, S. A. Two eighteenth cen 
tury Indian authors on the Cape. Sout! 
African Libs. 1:87-90; and continued 


Jan., 1934. 


Mirza Itesa 


Abu Taleb Khan. 

Ross, F. A., and L. V. Kennedy. { 
bibliography of Negro migration. New 
York: Columbia Univ. Pr., 1934. ¢| 
251 p. $5. 

Significant recent books on social 1: 
construction. New York: League of 
Industrial Democracy, 1933. pap. 2) 
p. 5¢; 100, $3 plus postage. 

_L. I. D. Booklist. Brief 
tions. 

Society of Industrial Engineers.— 
Buffalo Chapter: Research Committee 
Bibliography of time study engineer 
ing; or, Time study, motion study, 
wage incentives, and fatigue in indus 
try. New York: Wilson, 1933. pap. 63 
p. $1.50. 

Annotations. ; 

Theses on Pan American topics, pre 
pared by candidates for degrees in 
universities and colleges in the United 
States. Wash., D. C.: Pan American 
Union, 1933. pap. 3 p.l., 113 f. 75¢. 

Bibliographic series, no. 5 (second 
edition, revised and enlarged). 

See also BookMAKING (Fifty 
CaTALoGs (Grafton, Leicester); Law 
(Hicks); Maps (Wilgus); Paper 
(Bibliography); Rericious (Hering, 
Wilcox) ; ScHoo. (Culp). 


Modeen and Mirza 


annota 





Book BuyYINnG 


Cannon, C. L. Let the buyer beware. 
A.L.A. Bull. 28:27-28. Jan., 1934. 
Problem of importing and the ex 
change. } ; 
Protest curtailment of library 
discounts. 4.1.4. Bull. 28:64-66. Feb 
1934, 

‘Do libraries discourage people to 
buy books? Symposium.; Wilson Bull. 
8 :354-357. Feb., 1934. 

Williams, G. S. Book trade policy 
12 Warwick Lane, E.C. 4, London 
Publisher & Bookseller. Sept. 15, 1933 
p. 381-385. 


Libraries 





as distributing agencies 


The following serials are added for ind 


ing: 

Builder—The Builder. . . . The Builder 
Ltd., Catherine and York Sts., Lond: 
W. C. 2. Weekly. 40s. a year. 

Pub. Circular—Publishers’ circular a 
booksellers’ record. 56-58 Whitcomb 5S! 


London, W. C. 2. Weekly. 31s. 8d. a year 
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Book INpustRiEs 


1933 in the booktrade. Pub. Weekly. 
125:219-233, Jan. 20, 1934. 

Smith, M. C. The Bible of the book 
trade. port. National Association of 
College Book Stores, New York Univ., 
New York. N.A.C.S. Bulletin. 5:3-4. 
Apr. 1933. 

History of the Publishers’ Weekly: 
portrait is of R. R. Bowker. 

——See also BOOKSELLERS; LIBRARIES— 

GERMANY (Germany's); PuBLIsHING. 


BooKkBINDING 


Binding for reading. illus. 578 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York. Arts and Deco- 
ration. 40:52, 54. Feb., 1934. 

Suggestive comparison of the bind- 


ing as ornament of earlier times and 
of that which preserves “‘them in ap- 


propriate dress, for reading," today. 

Hopkins, F. M. The _ bookbinders’ 

plight. Pub. Weekly. 125:787-789. Feb. 
17, 1934. 

“A worthy art suffering from the 

lack of organization, encouragement 


and support.” 
BOOK MAKING 


Fifty books about bookmaking. New 
York: Columbia Univ. Pr., 1933. bds. 
np. $1. 
ite Introduction by Hellmut Lehmann- 

Haupt. 

Veal, R. C. Physical make-up of re- 
cent library books for young chiidren. 
Master’s thesis, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 
1932. 108 p. ms. 


Title from Bibliog. of research 
studies in educ., 1931-32, p. 243. 
See also BOOKRINDING; CHILDREN’S 
(Gruenberg); Exnisirs (Fifty); Pa- 
PER, 





Books AND READING 


Askew, S. B. Our public libraries 
and the New Deal. illus. 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York. Recreation. 27 :481- 
483+. Jan., 1934. 

Bedside books. 440 S. 
Chicago. Christian Century. 
Jan. 17, 1934. 

Signed: Quintus Quiz. 

Cultural elective. illus. 25 W. 45th 
St. New York. Saturday Review of 
Literature, 10:439. Jan. 27, 1934. 

Cushman, E. C. Lincoln’s early read- 
ing included choice books. illus. Times 
Sq., New York. New York Times. sec. 
8, p. 5. Feb. 11, 1934. < 

By the custodian of the Lincoln 
Collection of Brown University Li- 
brary. 

Ely, E. §. Preacher’s wife and her 
reading. 354 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Homiletic Review. 106:34-35. July, 
1933. 

Henderson, O. G., and H. G. Rowell. 
Good eyes for life. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century, 1933. cl. xiv,202 p. $2. 

Of interest to readers. 

Herdman, M. M. How to stimulate 
reading. illus. Wilson Bull, 8:338-340. 
Feb., 1934. 

Millar, M. M. Reading of library 
books—unit of work in English. 525 
W. 120th St., New York. Educational 
Method. 13:174-178. Dec., 1933. 


Dearborn St., 
51:83. 


Shipler, G., E. Do publishers know 
what clergymen read? Pub. Weekly. 
125 :671-674. Feb. 10, 1934. 

Includes bibliography; general list. 

Television versus printed books. 
Pub. Circular. 139:345, 347. Sept. 30, 


1933. 
The possibility of “television flashes 
of pages themselves. complete with 
decorations 2? Who 


mortals 


illustrations and 
can say whether we lazy 
would go on buying and reading our 
books ourselves ?”" 

See also AvuttT (Hopper) ; 
SELLERS (Bookstore’s) ; CoLLeGe (Lud- 
ington) ; PUBLISHING (Unwin); 
RENTAI (Good, Running); ScHoor 
(Bowerman). 


BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSELLING 


Booksellers’ code. Pub. Weekly. 124: 
1420-1426. Oct. 21, 1933. 
Weekly news notes and bulletins 
precede and follow. “Booksellers ask 
NRA _ for separate code," 125 :687 


689, Feb. 10, 1934. See also Pun- 
LISHERS AND Pusuisnine (Code). 
The Bookstore’s place in leisure. 
Pub. Weekly. 124:1693. Nov. 11, 1933. 
Paimer, Cecil. Bookseller and the 
reading public. Warwick Sq., E.C.4, 
85:201-202. Dec., 


Book 





London. Bookman. 


1933. 

Talbot, William. Educate the pub- 
lic. Pub. Circular. 139:347, 349. Sept. 
30, 1933. 

See also Bis_iocrapHY—Besr 
Books (Best); Book Buyinc (Do). 





CATALOGING 


Cranshaw, James. Economies in cat- 
aloguing methods. Lib. Assistant. 27: 
32-41, Feb., 1934. 

Based on the 1927 report of the 
Public Libraries Committee of 82 of 
the largest municipal libraries in Eng- 
land and Wales. 

Farrari, Luigi. I! catalogo a sogget- 
to quesiti ed esperienze. Accad. e Bib. 
d'Italia. 6 :446-450. Apr., 1933. 

Tynell, Lizzie. Barnbokskataloger. 
Bibliotekshladet. 18 :284-288. 1933. 

See also BipuioGRaPpHy (Morris) ; 





Law (Wire); Manuscripts (Stan- 
ford, Wendel). 
CATALocs 
Berliner Philatelisten-Klub,—Biblio 
thek. Katalog ... 2 ausg. (abgeschlos- 


sen 1932). Berlin: Verlag des Berliner 
Philatelisten-Klub, e. V., 1933. 192 p., 
i 


L. C. card; adapted. 

Grafton & Co., London. Bihliog- 
raphy... Libraries and their catalogues 
. .. Printing . . . London, 1933. pap. 
36 p. Apply. 

Catalogue 130. Library catalogues 
of special towns, p. 25-34, of interest. 

Henry E. Huntington Library... . 
Huntington Library supplement to the 
record of its books in the Short Title 
Catalogue of English Books, 1475-1640. 
Comp. by C. K. Edmonds. Cambridge, 
Mass., 1933. 151(1)p 

Huntington Library Bulletin, no. 4 
L. C. card; adapted. 

Leicester (Eng.) Municipal Libra- 
ries... Catalogue of books on garden- 
ing, poultry and bees. Leicester: C. H. 
Gee & Co. 1933. 1 p.l., 5-14 p., 1 1 

L. C. card; adapted. 
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Runge, Sigismund. Die Vereinheit 
lichung der Allgemeingruppen im svs 
tematischen Katalog. Zent. f. Bib. §1 


57-71. Jan./Feb,, 1934, 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 


Bacon, F. A. Getting well on books 
illus. 450 Seventh Ave., New York 
American Journal of Nursing. 33:1143 
1146. Dec., 1933. 

Books for young people, 1934 edi 
tion. New York Pub)ic Library, New 
York. Branch Library News. 11:3-27 
Jan., 1934. 

Compiled by The Book Committee 
for Young People; Mabel Willams 
chmn. Subject lists 

Chamberlain, International 
mindedness through books. Univ. Pr 
Chicago. English Journal. 22:382-391 
May, 1933. 

Includes 


articles to 
mindedness 


Children’s books published in 1933 
New York Public Library, New York 
Branch Library Book News. 10:163 
168. Dec., 1933. 

An exhibition of 
held in the Central Children’s Room 
Annotations. 

Dunsmore, Jesse. Realistic story; a 


mirror of the times. 6505 Grand River 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. Elementary Eng 
lish Review. 10:192-194+, 229-232 
Oct.-Nov., 1933. 

Bibliography. 

Ferris, Helen, Books that open new 
doors. illus. 4600 Diversey Ave., Chi 
cago. Parents’ Magazine. 8:24-25, 58 
él. Nov.., 1933. 

“A well-known editor discusses the 
new books that help adolescent girls 
to broaden their interests. . . ." 

Gruenberg, S. M. Fine books for 
bovs and girls—are they ever a lux 
ury? Lib, Occurrent, 11:120-123. Oct 
Dec., 1933. 

Reprinted from Wings 

The History of French children’s 
hooks, 1750-1900, from the collection of 
J.-G. Deschamps, Cour de Rohan, 
Paris. Exhibit and sale, Jan., 1934 
Boston: Bookshop for Boys and Girls 
(1934?). pap. 39 p. 

Bibliography. Pref. signed by Esther 
Averill. 

Martin, Helen. International aspects 
of children’s reading. 4.1.4. Bull. 28: 
67-74. Feb., 1934. 

Notes sur activité du Bureau Inter- 
national d’Education dans le domaine 
de la littérature enfantine. Revue du 
Livre. 1:47-48. Dec., 1933 

Pierrot, G. F. Creative editing. 6505 
Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. Ele 


10 :260-262 


Essie. 


Some books and magazine 


internationa) 


develop 


suggested gifts 


mentary English Review 
Dec., 1932. 

Thompson, B. J. Children’s litera 
ture and the machine age. 525 W. 120th 
St.,. New York. Educational Method 
13 :167-172. Dec., 1933 
Bip.ioGRAPHY—BEst 
BooK MAKING 


—— See also 
Books (Gardner) ; 
(Veal); Scnoot (Boney, Bowerman) 


CincucaTinG Lisranies 


See Rental Libraries 
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Coivece ano University Lipraries 


Eurich, A, C, Students’ use of the li- 
brary. Ohio State Univ. Pr., Columbus, 
O, Journal of Higher Education. +: 
421-424. Nov., 1933 

Also appeared in Lid. 
94, 1933. 

Gilchrist, D. B. College Library Ad- 
visory Board of the American Library 
Association of American 
New York. 


Quar., 3:87- 


Association. 
Colleges, 111 Fifth Ave., 
Bulletin, 19:330-336. Nov., 1933. 

King, Deborah. Rental service for 
the college library a way out of the 
depression. Ls. Jou R. 58:914-917. Nov. 
15, 1933. 

Ludington, F. 
women for leisure. Lis. 
Jan. 15, 1934. 

“Our task as librarians is to help 
the immature student of any age to 
find what they can truly like.’ 

McCrum, B. P. An estimate of stand- 
ards for a college library planned for 
the use of librarians when presenting 
budgets to administration boards. Lex- 

Va.: Washington and Lee 
1933. pap. 78 p. 55¢. 
Bibliography, p. 75-78. 

Wryer, J. I. Backward 
brary. School & Soc, 38:621-625. 
L. 19Ss: 
—Sce 
(Herdman) ; 
(Culp). 


B. Preparing. college 
Jour. 59:56-58. 


ington, 
Univ., 


college li- 
Nov. 


Books AND READING 
MepicaL (Rust) ; SCHOOL 


alsa 


CoopeERATION 


J. Libraries and eco- 
World. 36:158-160. Jan., 


Chandler, 
nomics. Lib. 
1934. 
present economic condition is 
much needed stimulus 

to voluntary co-operation, and is likely 
to prove one of the most influential 
forces in the shaping of libraries on 
a homologous national scale.” 

Cooperation efforts of two libraries. 
Lis. Jour. 58:996. Dec. 1, 1933. 

An “attempt to make the best pes 
sible use of the money available for 
new books” by the different schools 
of the University of Denver and the 
Denver Public Library. Also appeared 
in School @& Soc., 38:631, Nov. 11, 
1933. 

Pafford, J. H. Co-operation; nation- 
al and international. Year's Work, 
1932. 5:61-83. 1933. 

Pottinger, M. C. Co-operation in 
fact. Lib. Assistant. 26:202-209. Nov., 


1933, 
A_ reply 


240-241, 
Sexton, 
practice. Lib. 


1933 


“The 
providing that 


from Charles Sexton, p. 
Co-operation in 
26 :175-180. 


Charles. 


Assistant. 


schemes are 

. . « being systematically and de- 
Lberately abused. Unless they are put 
upon a proper footing, the public li- 
brary movement is going to be serious 
book trade 


. these regional 


ly disorganized and the 
affected.” 


EQuieMENT 


Il nuovo magazzino della 
Bologna. 
6 7440-445, 


Boselli, A. t 
Biblioteca universitaria di 


illus. Accad. ¢ Bib. d'Italia. 
Zent. f. Bih., 


Apr., 1933. 
Title from 


50 :599, 


S. H. A lantern-slide ex- 
Assn. Record. ser. 4, 


Horrocks, 
hibition-case. Lib. 


1:18-19. Jan., 1934. 
Zimmer, G. F. New type conveyor 


for handling books. 22 Henrietta St., 
Covent Garden, W.C.2, London. Me- 
chanical Handling. 20:369-371. Dec., 


1933. 


EXHIBITS 


California from legendary island to 
statehood; an exhibition ... San Mar- 
ino, Cal.: Henry E. Huntington Li- 
brary, 1933.) pap. 27 p. illus. 

Caption-title: California through 
four centuries. Descriptive notes of the 
exhibition. 

Evans, C. E. Exhibit of old books. 
Lis. Jour. 59:69. Jan. 15, 1934. 

_. Erie (Pa.) Public Library. : 

Fifty books of the year; an exhibi- 
tion of American bookmaking. 193+. 
Selected and shown by the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts. (New York, 
1934.,; pap. 13 I. illus. 

Cover-title. Compiled by Blanche 
Decker. List also appeared in Book- 
binding mag., 19:16, 18; New York 
Times Book Review, Feb. 4, p. 17, 
19, 1934. 

Hofer, Philip. The special exhibition 
of rare books, manuscripts, and prints 
belonging to The New York Public 
Library, held by the Staff Association 
... November 22, 1933... New York: 
The New York Public Library, 1933. 
pap. 13 p. Limited distribution. 

The Library as a community college. 
illus. Lip. Jour. 59:66-67. Jan. 15, 
1934. 

Library Fair, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 
2-7, 1933. 

Literary Anniversary Club of San 
Francisco. Robert Louis Stevenson; 
catalogue of the Stevenson exhibition 
displayed at the San Francisco 


Public Library from November 13th to 
December 10th, 1932. (San Francisco, 
1932.; 22 p. 

L. C. card; adapted. 


McCombs, C. F. An exhibition of il- 


luminated manuscripts from the Pier- 
pent Morgan Library. New York Pub- 


lic Library, New York. Bulletin. 37: 
1023-1026. Dec., 1933. 

Page, Muriel. Travel exhibits. Ont. 
Lib. Review. 17:106-109. Nov., 1933. 


Includes an international list of 
agencies having booklets or posters. 
See also CHILDREN’S (Children’s) ; 
EouipMeNT (Horrocks); Maps (An 
Exhibition). 





FINANCE 
Barrows, Alice. Public works for 
public schools. map. U. S. Office of 


Education, Wash., D. C. School Life. 
19 :96-99. Jan., 1934. 


Map of U. S.; PWA 


school and 


library allotments. 
Scores of new emergency projects 
under way. 4.1.4. Bull. 28 :84-90. Feb., 
1934. 


All phases of work projects. 





See also CaTa.ocinc (Cran- 
shaw); CoLLeGeE (McCrum) ; Cooper- 
ATION (Chandler, Cooperation) ; Lrpra- 


RIES—SCANDINAVIAN CouNTRIES (Wies- 
lander) ; ScHoo. (Fargo, Onativia). 





THe Liprary Journ, 


Hospitat Lipraries 
Roberts, M. E. (Hospital libraries 
Urbanstrasse 12-16, 


tal Review), 4:398-402, 1933, 
Without title; entry from Quarter!, 
Cumulative ndex Medicus, July 


Sept., 1933, p. 343. 

Smith, M. B. The expensive whim 
of Mr. Markovitz. Wilson Bull. 8:34) 
Feb., 1934. 

See also CHILDREN’S (Bacon) 





Law Lisrarties 


Hicks, F. C. Materials and methods 
of legal research, with bibliographical 
manual. Second edition, rev. and rn. 
Rochester, N. Y.: Lawyers Co-opera- 
tive Pub. Co., 1933. xvi,651 p. $6. 

Ch. XVIII: In the law library. 

Mills, Mrs. L. M. Law librarianship 
in private athces. Law Lib. Jour. 2%: 
125-128. Oct., 1933. 

This number contains the Proce: 

28th annual meeting of 
the American Association of Law | 
brarians, Chicago, Oct. 16-20, 1933 

Vance, J. T. Justice for the law li- 
brary. Federal Bar Association, 42 
Hibbs Bldg., Wash., D. C. Journal. 1: 
41-46. Mar., 1933. 

Wire, G. E. Cataloging of law |i- 
braries under fifty thousand volumes 


Law Lib. Jour, 26:111-128. Oct., 1933. 


ings of the 


LIBRARIANS 


Haines, H. E. Everett Robbins Perry, 
1876-1933. Lis. Jour. 58:997-998. Dec 
1, 1933. 

Zimmerman, L. F. The academi 
and professional education of college 
and university librarians. Master's 
thesis, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, 1932. 

Title from Plum, p. ; 
See also LipRaries:—ITALy (Bo- 

Frati) ;—SCANDINAVIAN CouN- 
SCHOOL (Carpenter 





selli, 
rRIES (Norlind) ; 


LIBRARIANSHIP 


Leon, and E. W. Me- 
Suggested program for 
Lis. Jour. 59:32-33 


Carnovsky, 
Diarmid, jr. 
Junior Members. 
Jan. 1, 1934. 

“To the formulation of a philosophy 
of librarianship, then, we urge the 
Junior Members Round Table.” Sve 
also American Liprary Associ 
vT1ion (Berthold). 

Librarians and the C.W.A. Wilson 
Bull. 8:345-346. Feb., 1934. 

The danger of competition by “um 
professional people” after the need has 
passed. Anonymous. 

Vocations for women. 
Va.: State Board of Education, 
pap. 43 p. 

Occupational series, no, 11. Libra 
rianship, p. - 

Woodbine, Her bert. Books on libra 
rianship. tables. Lit. Assn. Record. set 
4, 1:17-18 Jan., 1934, 

‘ . a return 
provision of Books on Librarianship 
by Library Authorities within the area 
of the Regional Library Bureau (West 
Midlands). 

See also BiBLioGRAPHY (Cone, 
(Mills) ; Liprarites—Gre \T 
(Wellard). 
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LIBRARIES 


AsiaTic COUNTRIES 


Kawase, K. About the Yashiro Hiro- 
kata’s collection. 32 Gazembo-cho, 
Azabu-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
Journal of Japan, no. 170:9-13. 1934. 

Text in Japanese. 

Tautz, Kurt. Von einigen Bibliothe- 
ken Vorder-Indiens und Ceylons. Zent. 
) Bib. 51:29-47. Jan., 1934. 

Section-headings in English. 

Toryi, Y. Memorial library of the 
Nineth (!) Tokyo Prefectural Middle 
School. 32 Gazembo-cho, Azabu-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. Library Journal of Ja- 
pan. no. 170:14-20. 1934. 

Text in Japanese. 
—See also PArer (Sudborough 


GreRMANY 


Une Chambre nationale de la cul- 
ture. 107, rue de la Santé, Paris. Le 
Bulletin du Livre francais, 2:352-353. 
Jan., 1934. 

Plan made by Dr. Goebbels, Sept., 
1933; abstracted from the Borsen- 
blatt, Dec. 23, 1933. 

Germany's Aulturkammer; the gov- 
ernment organizes literature, art, mu- 
sic, theatre, press and radio in na- 
tional guilds. Pub. Weekly. 124:1676- 
1677. Nov. 11, 1933. 

Translated from the Borsenblatt 
fiir den deutschen Buchhandel, Oct. 
12, 1933. 

Goéz, Wilhelm. Martin Crusius und 
fas Biicherwesen seiner Zeit. Zent. f. 
Bib. 50:717-737. Dec., 1933. 

See also CatTacocs (Berliner) ; MaNnu- 
scripts (Christ); Mepicine (Rust). 


Grear Brrrain 


Central Library; new headquarters. 
Printing House Sq., E.C.4, London. 
Times Educational Supplement. 967: 
376. Nov. 11, 1933. 

Dossing, Th. Den engelske Over- 
central. Bogens Verden. 15:285-288. 
Dec., 1933. 

Linthicum, M. C. Three Chaucer al- 
lusions to sixteenth century libraries. 
lowa City, Ila. Philosophical Quarterly. 
12:409-410. Oct., 1933. 

Public libraries in England. 32 
Gazembo-cho, Azabu-ku, Tokyo, Ja- 
pan. Library Journal of Japan. no. 
170:21-25. 1934. 

Text in Japanese. 

Statistics of urban public libraries 
in England and Wales (1931-32). Lon- 
fon: H. M. Stationery Office, 1933. 
pap. 43(1) p. 9d. 

To be procured from the British Li- 
brary of Information, 270 Madison 
Ave.. New York. 

Wellard, J. H. Old problems and 
voung men in English librarianship. 
Wilson Bull. 8:346-347, 371. Feb., 1934. 

Zinman, H. D. National Central Li- 
brary: an educational reservoir. 3 Lud- 
gate Broadway, E.C.4, London. Jour- 
nal of Education. 65:704. Nov., 1933. 

—See also Catatocs (Grafton, Lei- 
Cooperation (Chandler, Pot- 
tinger, Sexton); LimRARIANSHIP (Wel- 
lard); Privare (Holland); Pusric 
Chubb). 


Cester}* 


Library 


Tray 


Pref. di 
Librarie 


La Biblioteca Marzorati. 
Antonio Bruers. Bologna: 
italiane riunite, 1932. viii,205 p. illus. 
L. 100. 

Boselli, Antonio. Un bibliotecario di- 
feso da un ministro. (Il p. Paciaudi e 
G. Du Tillot.) ports. decad. e Bib. 
d'Italia. 7:55-60. July/Aug., 1933. 

Il Consorzio nazionale per le biblio- 
teche; venticinque anni di apostolato 
torinese per la cultura popolare (1906- 
1931). illus. Palazzo municipale, Seg- 
reteria generale, Torino, Italy. Torino. 
anno 12, num. 10, p. 71-91, 1932. 

De Man, Amélie. Guide-Manuel aux 
bibliothéques de Rome. Edition revue 
et augmentée. Rome: Institut 
rique néerlandais, 1932. 100 p. 

Supplement to its Annales, no. 1. 
Title from Rew. des Bibliothéques 
1932 :445, 1933; and publisher's an 


histo- 


nouncement. 
I Direttori delle biblioteche pub- 
bliche governative. Accad. e Bib. 


d'Italia. 7:72-73. July/Aug., 1933. 

Fontana, Pierina. Le biblioteche pub- 
bliche e private di Roma. Accad. e Bib. 
d'Italia. 5:51-60; 6:56-61. Oct., 1931; 
Aug., 1932. 

Frati, Carlo. Dizionario bio-biblio- 
grafico dei bibliotecari e bibliofili ita- 
liani dal Sée. XIV al XIX, raccolto é 
pubblicato da Albano Sorbelli. Flor- 
ence: L. S. Olschki, 1934. vii, 707 p. 
L. 150. 

“900 Ttalian librarians and ama- 
teurs, from Petrarca to our present 
time.” —Publisher’s announcement. 

Gregori, Luigi de. La grande Biblio- 
teca_ nazionale in Roma. illus. Accad. 
¢ Bib. a’ltalia. 6:346-364. Jan., 1933. 

Illustrations are of reading rooms 
of the British Museum, the Biblio 


theque Nationale, the Library of Con 
gress, and the state libraries at Ma 
drid, Prague, and Berlin. 

Guasco, Luigi. La Biblioteca romana 
e lo Schedario centrale di bibliografia 
romana. Accad. ¢ Bib. d'Italia. 6:454- 
458. Apr., 1933. 

I] Rendiconto morale 
1931 per le biblioteche. Palazzo muni- 
cipale, Segreteria generale, Torino, 
Italy. Torino. anno 12, num. 7, p. 49- 
5a. 39ae- 

Communication 
Ildegarde Occella. 
——See also ARCHITECTURE 
can); Mepicat (Morrica) ; 
(Solmi). 


dell’esercizio 


signed by Signora 


(Vati 
PUBLIC 


ScaANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 


Dossing, Th. Rationalisering i Bib- 


lioteker. Bogens Verden. 15:241-244. 
Nov. 1933. 
Henrichsen, §. P. Skal de smaa 


Landsbybogsamlinger slaas ned? Bo 
gens Verden. 1§:247-249. Nov., 1933. 
Norlind Wilhelm. Svensk biblioteks 
matrikel, pa uppdrag av Sveriges All- 
manna  Bibliotcksforening rediqerad 
av Wilhelm Norlind. Stockholm: Sve- 
Allmanna Biblioteksférening, 
58 p. 
L. C. ecard; adapted 
Wieslander, Henning. Folkbibliote 
ken och den ekonomiska krisen. Biblio 
tekshbladet. 18:243-252. 1933. 


riges 
1932, 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


Christ, Karl. Die Bibliothek des 
Klosters Fulda im 16. Jahrhundert. Die 
Handschriftenverzeichnisse Leipzig: 
QO. Harrassowitz, 1933. pap. xiv,343 p 
RM 24.—. 

Title and review m Bihhiotlia 
35:248-249, June/July; Zent f. Bil 
50 :741-743, Dec., 1933. 


——Eine neue MHandschrift von 
Meister Eckharts Kommentar zum 
Johannes-Evangelium. illus. Zent. f 


Bib, 51:10-29. Jan., 1934. 
Dold, P. A. Funde und Fragmente 
Zent. f. Bib. 50:709-717. Dec., 1933 
“In Anlehnung an Paul Lehmanns 
gleichnamigen Aufsatz im Jubilaums 
heft des Zentralblattes fur Biblio 
thekswesen, Jahrgang 1933, Seite 
50-76.”"" 

Stanford University Libraries. Man- 
uscript accessions. Stanford Univ., 
Cal. 3933. 2 4. 

Staff manual, 10-1; issued May J, 
1933. Routines of order, catalog, and 
storage. 

Wendel, Carl. Die abendlandischen 
Handschriften des Serais und ihre 
Katalogiserung; ein Bericht. Zent, f. 
Bib. §1:2-9. Jan., 1934 
——See also Exuipits (Hofer, Me- 
Paper (Preservation). 


Mars 
An Exhibition of maps engraved 
within the present limits of the United 
States, mostly prior to 1800. Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich.: William L. Clements Li- 
brary, 1933. pap. 15 p. 
Foreword signed by J. C. Wheat. 
Wilgus, A. C. Maps relating to 
Latin America in books and periodi 
cals, Wash, D. C. Pan Ameriean 
Union, 1933. pap. 103 p. Mimeo 
graphed. 75¢. 
Bibliographic series, no. 10 


Combs) ; 


Mepicat Liprartes 


Carll, G. S., jr. Planning world’s 
greatest medical library... Wash., D. 
C. Sunday Star. Magazine section. 


Aug. 13, 1933. 
Title from D. ¢ Libs., §:7, Nov., 
1933. The 8.G.O. Library 
Irish, M. E. Medical reference ser 
vice, Medical Library Association. 
11000 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. Bul 


letin, 22:35-36. Aug., 1933 


Also appe rred n Pacific Bindery 
Talk, 6:32-33. 1933. 
Morrica, A. ¢ La R. Biblioteca 


Medica di Roma Iecad. e Bib. 
d'Italia. 6:460-464. Apr., 1933 

Nixon, P. 1. History of Bexar County 
Medica] Library Association. 207'> W. 
lith St., Fort Worth, Tex. Texas 
State Journal of Medicine. 29:343-346. 
Sept., 1933 

Packard, F. R 
brary in the United 


Earliest medical ji 
States. 1200 E 


Clay St., Richmond, Va. Virginia Med 
ical Monthly. 60:139-144, June, 1933 
The library of — the Pennsylvania 
Hospital 
Rust, Werner. Die Universitatshbib 
liothek Berlin und die Mediziner 
schaft der Universitat. tables. Zent. f 
Bib. §1:52-57. Jan./Feb., 1934 
See also Binviocrarny—Supyect 


Lists Goldstein 
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Orpen Work 


——See Book BUYING. 

Paver 
Bibliography on permanence and 
durability of paper, 1932. 15 W. 47th 
St., New York. Paper trade journal. 
96:44. June 8, 1933. 

Blaylock, F. R. Progress in impor- 
tant studies is reviewed by Research 
Division. Bookbinding Mag. 18:20, 22, 
Nov., 1933. 

Book Clinic Committee suggests 
standard book paper sizes. table. Book- 
binding Mag. 18:14,42. Dec., 1933. 

La Détérioration du papier des liv- 
res dans les bibliothéques des villes in- 


dustrielles. 5, rue  Jules-Lefebvre, 
Paris (9¢). Gémie civil. 103:622-624. 
Dec. 23, 1933. 


Preservation of printed materials 
and manuscripts; report of a subcom- 
mittee of the International Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation of the League 
of Nations. 15 W. 47th St., New York. 
Paper Trade Journal. 97 :32-35. July 
20, 1933. 

Report of the Committee on perma- 
nence and durability of paper. 15 W. 
47th St., New York. Paper Trade Jour- 
nal. 97 :33-36. July 27, 1933, 

Sudborough, J. J. Perishing of paper 
in Indian libraries; abstract. 46 Fins- 
bury Sq., E.C.2, London. Chemistry 
and Industry. 52:895. Nov. 3, 1933. 


Private Lisraries 


Holland, Michael. A Sussex library. 
Cassell & Co., Ltd., London. Book-Col- 
lector’s Quarterly. 12:9-21. Oct./Dec., 
1933. 

Oldham, J. P. Forming a private li- 

brary. 516 Yonge St. Toronto, Can. 
Canadian Bookman. 15:116-117. Sept., 
1933, 
Value of a good private library. 
516 Yonge St., Toronto, Can. Cana- 
dian Bookman. 15:147-148. Nov., 1933. 
—See also ARcHITECTURE—ROOMS 
(Library), 





Pusiic Lipraries 


Association.— 
public libra- 


27 3513-514. 


American Library 
Council. Standards for 
ries. tables. 4.1.4. Bull. 
Nov., 1933. 

Adopted Oct., 1933. Entry re- 
peated; reprinted in whole or in part 
in Jll. Libs., 15:70-72, Oct.; Towa 
Lib. Ouar., 12:54-56, Oct./Dec.; Lib. 
Notes and News, 10:207-208, Dec.; 


Wis. Lib. Bull., 29:244-245, Dec., 
1933. 
Chubb, Leonard. The activities of a 


public library in a provincial town of 
medium extent. L146. Assn. Record. ser. 
4, 1:6-14. Jan., 1934. 

Solmi, Arrigo. La diffusione del li- 
bro e le biblioteche per il popolo. Ac- 
cad. e Bib. d'Italia. 6:313-324. Jan., 
1933. 

Wessells, H. E. 
investment. port. 
Staten Island Advance. 
1934, 

——See also Lipraries—Great Bair- 
AIN (Public) Reiiaious (Morrill) ; 
Scuoot (Relationships), 


Library proven good 
Staten Island, N. Y 
p. 4 Feb. 3, 


PUBLISHERS AND PUBLISHING 


Book production, 1933.; Pub. Week- 
ly. 125 :226-233. Jan. 20, 1934. 

Includes: American book produc- 

tion. U. S. Book exports, Jan. 1933 to 

Oct. 1933. British output increases. 

International book production _ statis- 

tics for 1932. Publishers’ output in 

1933. 

. Code of Fair Competition for 
the Trade Book Publishing Industry. 
Pub. Weekly. 124:1590-1594 Nov. 4, 
1933, 

1588-1589. See also 
AND  BooxKseELLinG 


Editorial, p. 
BoOoKSELLERS 
( Booksellers’). 
Directory of United States publish- 
ers issuing new books during 1933. 
Pub. Weekly. 125:250-254. Jan. 20, 
1934, 
Highlights of the publishers’ code. 
Bookbinding Mag. 18:22. Dec., 1933. 
Morehouse, T. C. The Macmillan 
Company, American and foreign. Na- 


tional Association of College Book- 
stores, New York Univ., New York. 
N.A.C.S. Bulletin. 5:5. Apr., 1933. 


Palmer, Cecil. Are too many books 
published? Pub. Circular. 139:213. 
Aug. 26, 1933. 

20,000 per cent increase. ports. 350 
E. 22d St., Chicago. Fortune. 9:48-51, 
100. Jan., 1934. 

The success of Simon and Schuster. 

Unwin, Stanley. The publisher, the 
librarian, and the reader. Lib. Assist- 
ant. 26:223-231. Dec., 1933. 

See also Books AND READING 
(Shipler) ; RenTaL (Talbot). 


Reicious Lipraries 

Hering, H. W. Some important re- 
ligious books, 1932-1933, Lis, Jour. 58: 
968-970. Dec. 1, 1933. 

Includes het of 40 religious books. 
List, without discussion, in Wilson 
Bull., 8:287, Jan., 1934. 

Morrill, B.C. Religion and the pub- 
lic library.-illus. 203 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education. 10:19, Jan., 1934. 

Piper, A. C. Are people interested 
in religion? A study of what Rich- 
mond folk read on religious subjects. 

Lib. World. 36:131-134. “a 1933. 

Wilcox, D. L., and T. Dabagh. 
Church library. 59 E. Yeu. pe: St., 





Chicago. Religious Education. 28 :370- 
373. Oct., 1933. 

Bibliography. 
——See also BOOKs AND READING (Ely, 
Shipler) ; ScHoo. (Luce). 


RENTAL Lipraries 

Conklin, Groff. Suggestions for the 
ideal circulating library system; prac- 
tical hints on the mechanics of oper- 
ating a circulating library with a min- 
imum of waste motion. form. Pub. 
Weekly. 125:757-761; and continued. 
Feb, 17, 1934. 

Getting beyond the limit. Pub Cir- 


cular. 139:283. Sept. 23, 1933. 
The commercial rental — library 


should restrict “the unlimited borrow- 
ing of all and every kind of book.” 
In Great Britain. 

Good books wil) rent. Library cus- 
tomers will respond to good literature 
if it is made available. Pub. Weekly. 
124:1577-1578. Nov. 4, 1933. 

Anonymous, 





THe Lisprary Journa: 


Haverland, Della. The circulating 
library. Pacific Bindery Talk. 6:48-5 
Nov., 1933. 

“The circulating 
dently a permanent institution. | }) 
tried neither to condemn nor dei; 
it, for I believe it fills a need of co 
temporary life which is met by 
other institution.” 

Running a “No Deposit” library, | 
Pub. Circular. 139:343, 345. Sept. % 
1933. 


library is 





Signed: E, | 


The type of patron. 


‘Shall we have a rental shelf? Joae,g 
Lib. Quar. 12:40-41, July/Sept., 1933, 
Repr.: Lib. Occurrent, June, 1933 
Talbot, William. The lending libra- 
ries to have their own publisher. Pu/ 
Circular. 139:701-702. Dec. 2, 1933. 
In Great Britain. 
See also Couiece (King). 





Scuoov Lrpraries 

Boney, C. D. Study of library read 
ing in the primary grades. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
1933. cl. 70 p. $1.50, 

Contributions to education, no. 576 
Bibliography. 

Bowerman, G. F. Reading for young 
people: The Washington plan. Scho» 
@& Soc. 39:117-118. Jan. 27, 1934. 

“2... supplementary reading for 
the school curriculum and cultural read 
ing for school children is unquestior 
ably necessary to sound education. T'li 
real problem is to fird a satisfact ory 
and economical way ty supply it. 

Carpenter, H. S$. Has the school [i- | 
brarian a sinecure? 500 Park Ave., 
New York. High Points. 15:22-25 
Dec., 1933. 

Culp, V. S., and others. Report of 
the Committee on Chemistry Libraries. 
20th & Northampton Sts., Easton, Pa 
Journal of Chemical Education. 1): 
114-123. Feb., 1934. 

List. “While the libraries of high 
schools were primarily in mind 
many of the books listed are auitable 
for libraries and universities ... .” 
Annotations; trade information. 

Fargo, L. F., and H. S. Carpenter 
Economy or efficiency? Let the taxpay- 
er decide. table. Liz. Jour. 59:100-105 
Feb. 1, 1934. 

Hadley, Chalmers. Another view- 
point on school libraries. Lis. Jour. 59 
115-116. Feb. 1, 1934. 

Their value. 

Leland, C. G. A library 

school would be worth every cent |! 





in ever 


cost. Lis. Jour. $9:114-115. Feb. | 
1934, 
Luce, H. K. School libraries; reli 


gious knowledge. 3 Ludgate Broadway 
E.C.4, London. Journal of Educatior 
65 :701-702. Nov., 1933. , 
Middleton, E. M. Viewpoint of 3 
grade teacher. Lis. Jour. 59:115. Fel 
1, 1934. 
On the value of the schoo) Jibrars 





See also BIBLtioGRAPHY—SUBJFCT 4 
Lists (Bibliographies, = Frederick 
Gaunt); Booxs ano Reaninc (Mi! 
lar); Finance (Barrows); Liprarits 
—Asratic (Toryil). 

SpeciaL Lipraries 
See CatTatocs (Berliner); Hos 
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In The Library World 


Japanese Doll 
Festival In Hawaii 


THis Disptay of the 
Festival, which is observed every 
year on the third of March, was 
loaned to the Kauai, Hawaii, Public 
Library by one of the little Japanese 
yatrons. 

Such displays are put up in the 
homes of the old-fashioned Japanese 
in observance of girls’ day, and cor 
responds to the more popular boys’ 
festival of May fifth. The dolls are 
gitts to the girls in the family and 
are handed down from mother to 
laughter through the generations. 
court of 
of Japan, 
famous 
entertainers, 


Japanese Doll 


Vhe scene represents the 
' 


the emperor and empress 
with their ladtes-tn- waiting, 
and 


Varriors, musicians 





rik 


and numerous symbolical figures rep- 


resenting = fruitfulness, long life, 
modesty, chastity, and so on, The 
lower step shows a service set for 


the tea ceremonial. There is a 
deal of symbolism and form attached 


figure in the 


great 


to every article and 


display, and the whole festival has 


grown out of some remote myth 
about a beautiful princess who was 
drowned. Though many local fami 
lies display their sets each year, very 


few of them seem to know anything 


about the story surrounding the fes 
tival; which shows how rapidly the 
present generation is growing away 
from the old customs which were 


such an important part of there [ite 


in Japan. Vhe display afforded op 
portunity to advertise books on Japan 


as well as on dolls 


In The Field 
Of Bibliography’ 


Many, Ir Nor Att, of the projects 
which have appeared in this column 
are “labors of love,’—lists compiled, 
not on library time, but during leisure 
hours; for compilers are notoriously 
once 
absorbed in the work 
As a variation, it would seem inter 
esting to find how one, “in the 
ness,’ so to speak, but with the enthu 


prodigal in their use of leisure, 
they become 


bust 


siasm of the avocationist, makes such 
work routine. M. Alice Matthews, li 
brarian of the Carnegie Endowment 


tor International Peace, Washington, 


D. C., one of the present leaders in the 
“selected list” work gives, in response 
to a request, the following interest 
ing description of her work—with 


thirty-six numbered and many unnum 
bered lists since 1928 to her credit 
in the field of international law and 
international relations 
A good many of the 
says, “have been argued by 
debaters. We receive numerous re 
quests for references and 
debates, and if the 
of public interest, and if time pet 
mits, I compile a list of references 
pro and con, which may be typewrit 
according to 
Occasionally 


subjects, she 


college 


! 
material for 


topic seems to be 


ten or mimeographed, 
the prospective demand 
a subject seems important enough to 
justify a printed edition. Such 
are usually more comprehensive, but 


lists 


they are alwavs selected references, 
usually to English 
a view to their 
average public or 

“Inquiries for information are 


sources, and with 
availability in. the 
college library 

often 
vague and too general to admit of 
satisfactory reply. For instance, we get 
requests for ‘} ublications on peace,’ or 
‘the peace movement, or ‘all the ma 
terial vou have on peace The subject 
‘peace’ having so many aspects, makes 
a referenc e libr trian feel rather hel ’ 
Jess. I therefore compiled our List No 


27, Peace Forces of Today, to cover 


many phases of the subject, No 33., 
Education tor World Peace, is also 
very comprehensive 

“The tools most useful in our field 


the subject cards in our card 
including thousands of ana 


are (1 
catalog, 
lytical entries in books and periodicals 
on subjects of international interest 


2) Readers’ Guide to Periodical Lit 


erature and International Index to 
Periodical Literature, (3 Monthly 
List ol Selected Trti les in the Leaque 
of Nations Library, + Biblioagraph 


ical Bulletin of International Affairs, 
5) Current periodicals, not yet in 
dexed 

There is a 
our reading lists, and the 


demand for 


secretary 


constant 


Note The hiect t 
thi col 








: 
3 
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ofhce is able to answer many requests 
for information simply by sending the 
appropriate list. Nearly 3,000 copies 
were distributed in 1932, and perhaps 
as many during the current year 
(1933). We keep a permanent mailing 
list of libraries which have asked that 
lists be sent them regularly. 

_ “Special lists are made up from 
time to time. During the past two 
years brief reading lists, not in the 
numbered series, have been compiled 
on the following subjects: Revision of 
Peace Treaties; Balkan Confedera- 
tion; Books on International Law and 
International Relations; Books on 
World Politics, Economic and Social 
Conditions; International Agencies for 
Peace; French Foreign Policy and 
Ministries; Economic Boycott; Con- 
sular Practice; Sovereignty over the 
Polar Regions; Intervention in the 
Papa) States; War Debt Cancellation; 
Self-Defense in International Law; 
Nationalism and Internationalism; In- 
dividualism and the State; Manchuria 
and the Sino-Japanese Dispute; Cus- 
toms Tariff Legislation; Some Amer- 
ican Statesmen and World Peace. 

“i have begun a new mimeographed 
series of Specia) Bibliographies, which 
will deal with some phase of inter- 
national law, particularly the codifica- 
tion of international law... .” Noa. 1, 
The International Commission of Jur- 
ists (Rio de Janciro) and the Codifica- 
tion of International Law, 8% p., ap- 
peared on May 23, and No. 2, The 
American Institute of International 
Law and the Codification of Inter- 
national Lag, 17 p., on July 28, 1933. 

Miss Matthews has prepared a [ist 
of topics which she has thus far 
treated, which she wil) be glad to send 
any one interested; and the )ists them- 
selves are free for the asking. Need- 
less ta sav, she welcomes questions 
within the realm of purpose of the or- 
ganization which she serves. 


——Prepared by Karl Brown of 
The New York Public Library 


Russian Historica) 
Archive In Prague 


Hisroricar MATERIALS pertaining to 
the period of the World War and 
the Russian Revolution have found 
their place not only on the shelves of 
existing )ibraries, but a)so have caved 
forth the creation of several fibraries 
where these materials are being ac- 
cumulated and indexed in order to en- 
able future historians, working on the 
Vines of these subjects, to find needed 
information easily, Among these new 
libraries, there must be mentioned 
the Hoover War Library at Stanford 
University, Weltkriegsbiicherei, Musée 
de la Guerre, and the Russian Histori- 
eal Archive in Prague. 

I think that there are few American 
librarians who are aware of the ex- 
istence of the Russian Archive in 
Prague, although this institution in its 
field hag real historical value. As is 


generally known, Czechoslowakians 


considered Russia as an ally in the 
war and, afterwards, many White 
Russians sought refuge in this new 
republic. The Russian Historical 
Archive was founded in 1923 pri- 
marily as the Archive of the Russian 
Emigration. Later it was attached to 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the 
Czechoslovak Republic and at the 
present time, under the name of “Rus- 
sian Historical Archive Abroad at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the 
CSR” is ruled by specia) by-laws, 
sanctioned by the government of the 
Czechoslovak Republic. 

The functions of the Archive are to 
collect, safekeep, and systematize the 
historica] material relating to Russia 
in the World War, and during the 
Russian Revolution, and also to pro- 
vide tor the possibilities of scientific 
research. For these purposes the 
Archive: (1) Acquires or receives for 
preservation various historical ma- 
terials and documents; (2) Indexes 
the archive materials and organizes 
scientific research; (3) Has _ estab- 
lished a special historical library and 
various special historical collections; 
(4) Publishes the collections of the 
material from the Archive; (5) Or- 
ganizes scientific research and [ec- 
tures; and (6) Collects information 
concerning the materials about the 
history of Russia. 

The field covered by the Archive is 
really very interesting and, of its kind, 
unique outside of Russia. What makes 
this collection more valuable is that 
the type of material it colfects is elu- 
sive and otherwise might be lost for- 
ever. The scope of the Archive, it is 
true, is rather limited (as is implied 
in the name of the institution) but if 
we take into consideration the general 
interest that humanity has displayed 
in the experiment which is being made 
on the territory of one-sixth of the 
globe, the limits of it will be infinitely 
extended. Manuscripts include those 
of an historical character, memoirs, 
archives of individuals and institu- 
tions, materia{ on events preceding 
and including the World War, ma- 
terials pertaining to the February rev- 
olution of 1917, the months of the Pro- 
visional government of Russia and the 
halshevist coup d'état, and the period 
of the soviet régime. 

The materia) on the years since the 
revolution is especially valuable, since 
Prague is one of the largest intellect- 
ual centers of the Russian emigration. 
The majority of the anti-bolshevist 
participants of the Ciwil War, 1918- 
(921, have settled ia the Balkan States 
and in France; most of the archives of 
the governmental offices of the White 
Armies finally found refuge in these 
parts of Europe. All this made it pos- 
sible for the Prague Archive ta accu- 
mulate many documents and _ other 
source materials, It must be mentioned 
that the Archive also collects materia) 
pertaining to the Russian emigration 
in general and to the Russian national 
minorities. It is perhaps unnecessary 
to say that information is being co)- 
lected not only in the Russian )an- 





Tue Liprary fourna; 


guage, but in the Western European 
languages as well. 

The amount of material has rapid) 
increased during the last few years 
At the beginning of 1933 there were 
in the Archive's files: 708 titles of 
manuscripts, 1,315,547 leaves of docu 
ments, 29,532 books and pamphlets, 
65,449 numbers of periodicals, and 
500,622 issues of various newspapers 

The documents represent the most 
essential part of the Archive, and the 
fundamental task is the collecting of 
these documents and the working out 
of a scheme of classification and des- 
cription. As Mr. A. Iziumov, who is 
in charge of this division, says: ‘The 
Prague Archive is Archive suc generis 
and the methods of archives practice 
for the old archives are not always 
applicable here. 

The documents are classed in eight 
main sections. These are: Section A 
collections of photographs, drawing: 
caricatures, postal stamps, posters, co!- 
lections of paper money, etc.; Section 
B, manuscripts of historic-descriptive 
character, memoirs, recollections, 
diaries, etc.; Section C, the archives 
of private individuals which, accord- 
ing to the wishes of the owner, can- 
not be distributed into other sections 
of the Archive; Sections D, E and F. 
collection of documents from the rebe}- 
lion of Decembrists (1825) up to the 
February revolution of 1917; Section 
G, the largest section, covering the 
period of the Bolshevist October coup 
@état and the Civil War in Russia; 
Section H, dacuments about the post- 
war Russian emigration throughout 
the world. There must a)so be men- 
tioned the very important milivary 
documents dating from the time of the 
World War, which finally came into 
the possession of the Archive from the 
Staffs of the long Russian front-lines 

The recent writings of mumeraus 
Russian research workers are evidence 
of what this institution has contrib 
uted to the cause of Russian culture. 
and indicate that the painstaking ef 
farts toward collecting this uniqe ma 
terial has not been in vain. 
Dimitry M. KRaAssovsky, 
Bibliographer of Slavic Collection, 

Hoover War Library, Stanfor a 
Universit 





Phonograph Collection In 
Antioch College Library” 


Ix Tue Crass of 1928, a young man, 
keenly interested in music and wishing 
to encourage the appreciation of musi 
at Antioch College, purchased a vic 

, oF 
trola at the approximate cast of $24 
and initiated the custom of Sunday 
afternoon musica) concerts. These con 
certs were given under the friendly 
shade of campus trees or, if the 
weather was inclement, in one of the 
classrooms and a collection was taken 

I Figures taken fram Russkata Case! 
No. 95. June 18, 1933. New York 

2Compiled with the aid of the lib: 
staff. 
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ap at the end of each concert to he)p 
pay for the victrola. The victrola was 
eventually paid for and, in the process, 
the class was so impressed by the 
earnestness of their fellow student that 
they determined to follow his example 
in some manner. 

The opportunity presented itself 
when the Class of 1928 was consider- 
ing the customary graduating class 
pledge. Their first idea was to use 
this fund for the purchase of a new 
victrola for the College. This plan, 
however, was discarded in favor of 
the suggestion that the fund should 
be used for the general encourage- 
ment of music at Antioch. A commit- 
tee of faculty and students was ap- 
pointed to use the money for this 
purpose. In the Spring of 1929 a con- 
siderable amount of the sum pledged 
was available. Part of the money was 
turned over to the Glee Club, another 
part went to the orchestra for the pur- 
chase of several new instruments, and 
sti]) more of the fund was used for 
underwriting concerts which were 
given at the College. 

That a portion of the fund should 
be allotted for the purchase of phono- 
graph albums, which would circulate 
from the college {ibrary on the same 
basis as library books, was something 
of an innovation. So far as the writers 
have been able to determine, phono- 
graph collections existed in other col- 
leges, but the records were available 
only to students enrolled in music ap- 
preciation courses. Therefore, it was 
in a none too optimistic mood that the 
Committee approved the purchase of 
three or four albums. The following 
year the circulation increased so 
rapidly that the Committee felt justi- 
fied in adding twenty-five more al- 
bums. Since that time the funds for 
purchasing new acquisitions have been 
reduced, but the circulation has in- 
creased steadily. It is not uncommon 
for four hundred albums to circulate 
a month. With a collection of approxi- 
mately one hundred and _ twenty-five 
albums, this represents a monthly tura- 
over of the entire collection three or 
four times. Beginning last year the 
Community Government appropriated 
$50. to supplement the album fund, and 
continued the same contribution for 


the current year. 


Selection of Records 

The basic principles which governed 
the Committee in the selection of rec- 
ords were two-fold: to encourage 
music appreciation, and to help stud- 
ents build up their persona) collections. 
They approved the purchase of al- 
bums rather than single records since 
students could more easily afford to 
purchase the Jatter themse)ves. Orches- 
tral or chamber music was included 
rather than vocal or piano for the 
practical reason that the latter are 
not so well recorded and are easily 
worn down. More recently, however, 
vocal selections have been added. 

So much for the limitations of the 
scone of the phonograph  ibrary. 
Within these limits and in the face 


of a gradual) decrease in income, it 
has been possible to assemble the 
works of more than forty-five com- 
posers. Early composers such as Bach, 
Haydn and Mozart are to be found 
with the more modern Sibelius and 
Stravinsky. An effort has been made 
to include music of different coun- 
tries and types. Accordingly, an album 
of Spanish dances, songs of the Don 
Cossacks, Chopin’s waltzes or a mad- 
ern symphony by Carpenter range 
beside German and Italian opera. 
Symphonic music occupies the larg- 
est space in the collection. Beethoven 
(nine symphonies), Brahms, Schumann, 
Schubert and Tschaikowsky are most 
prominent. In addition to the sym- 
phonies are numerous piano and violin 
concertos. The collection contains no 
popular music except an album of 
Victor Herbert and a few Gilbert and 
Sullivan operettas which have been 
very useful in the preparation of the 
college productions of these operettas. 
A three-volume album of Scholes’ 
Columbia History of Music has also 
been included. Finally, a back-log is 
kept of all records that are desirable 
for addition to the collection, and all 
new purchases are made from this 
“want list.” 


Cataloging and Classification 


_ It is not our intention here to enter 
into the details of cataloging and 
classifying such a_ collection. This 
question has been satisfactorily dealt 
with by Ralph Ellsworth in a recent 
issue of THE Liprary Journa.® Suf- 
fice to say that the main entry is made 
under the composer’s name, with cross- 
reference from the title of the work. 
Full notes on the main card give the 
act and scene, if the work is operatic, 
the name of the artist or orchestra 
and, if there are selections on both 
sides of the record, the composer and 
title of the selection on the reverse. 
No accession record is kept, but sub- 
ject cards and shelf list records have 
proved useful. 

Up until recently the collection has 
been classified and arranged accord- 
ing to the record or album number. 
Considering the work involved, this 
scheme has few advantages in a small 
collection. The record number arrange- 
ment has now been discarded and all 
albums are arranged alphabetically by 
composer under large subject group- 
ings, such as OPERETTAS, VOCAL, SYM- 
PHONIC, CHAMBER MUSIC and OPERAS 
Each album is marked on the out- 
side with white ink: Op. V. S., ete., 
to facilitate shelving when records 
are returned. 

Albums are prepared for the shelves 
in much the same way as books. Reg 
ular book cards, containing such infor- 
mation as the name af the composer, 
title of the work, and number of rec 
ords in the album are inserted in book 
pockets. A special and separate pocket 
is made to hold the explanatory fold 
ers which accompany each album. 

8 Flisworth, R. E 
in the Library.”” Lip. Jour 
18. 1933 


“Phonogravh Records 
29.3 Tune 


26] 


Circulation 

When the collection was first begun, 
there were certain restrictions placed 
on the borrowing of records. A signed 
card of permission from the Chairman 
of the Committee had to be presented 
at the loan desk before records could 
be withdrawn. But in spite of admin 
istrative red tape, the popularity of 
the phonograph library increased to 
such an extent that it became neces 
sary to simplify the rules. 

Records are charged for three days 
and are not renewable. In order to 
meet the popular demand for records 
it has been found necessary to charge 
a fine of five cents per record for 
each day overdue. When records are 
returned, the loan desk attendant 
examines them carefully for scratches 
and breaks. Fifty cents is charged for 
scratches which impair the record, 
while breakages must be replaced 

As a general rule records are re 
placed after they have circulated one 
hundred times. They are tested for 
wear and turned over to the Book 
Store where they are marked down 
to about one-fourth of their original 
price, and then sold to students. This 
procedure encourages students to build 
up their awn collections and permits 
a good selection at a very moderate 
price. 


Housing the Record Collection 


After considerable experimenting it 
was found that albums wear longer 
and are more accessible, if they are 
housed vertically in cabinets partt- 
tioned off by adjustable tin sheets. 
Since all measurements except the 
width of an album are standardized, 
the cabinet cases and tin partitions 
can be made at slight expense by the 
college carpenter. They should be 
made in units to provide for growth 
without impairing the appearance of 
the collection. 

For the immediate future, the col 
lection will probably continue along 
the same lines which have already 
been found so satisfactory. Not only 
has the collection proved a potent in- 
fluence in developing music apprecia- 
tion for the listener but also for the 
reader. To meet the growing demand 
for music literature, created or stim- 
ulated by the use of the phonograph 
co)ection, the library has added exten- 
sively to its biographies and hooks on 
music appreciation. In day-dreaming 
about a new library building, the Vi 
brarian has planned to make the music 
library an important part of the lei 
sure-time activity of the student. The 
records themselves will be housed in 
a large room with built-in’ cabinet 
cases around the wall. Adjoining this 
room will be two small sound proof 
rooms furnished with a vietrola, a 
small table and chairs 
Smoking will be permitted in these 
two rooms. In this way, the phono 
graph library will contribute equally 
with the recreationa) reading room 


two easy 


in the cultivation of 1 pleasurable and 
worth while form of recreation 


we(7, R. Ly_e and Rose Kravuskorr 
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Book Club 


Selections 


Book-of-the-Month Club 


SEVEN Gornic TALEs. By \sak 


Oinesen. Smith & Haas. 


Catholic Book Club 


iit VATICAN: Yesterday, Today 
and Tomorrow. By George Seldes. 


Harper. 


Junior Literary Guild 
Poor Cecco (Primary Group). By 


Margery Williams Bianco, Double- 


day. 

WINTER Howiway Intermediate 
Group). By Arthur Ransome. Lip- 
pincott. 

THE NAKED MOUNTAIN (Older 
Girls). By Elizabeth Knowlton. 


Putnam's. 

Pop WARNER'S Book ror Boys (Older 
Boys). By Glenn Warner. Mc- 
Bride. 


Literary Guild 


Cue New Dearers. By Unotheial Ob- 


server. Stmon and Schuster. 


Location Of 
Lincoln MSS. Wanted 


PHE McLe.itan Lincoln Collection 
at Brown University Library, Provi- 
dence, R. L., recently has been supple- 
menting its collection of over 650 
manuscripts written by Lincoln, by 
keeping a file of the location of Lin- 
co)n manuscripts in other co))ections 
and also whenever possible by obtain- 
ing photostat copies of these others. 
The photostat file now comprises about 
500 items, and perhaps half as many 
more have been )ocated for which 
photostats are not available. 

[f any readers of THe Literary 
JouRNAL can supply us with informa- 
tion as to the whereabouts of any 
Lincoln manuscripts, the favor wi)) be 
appreciated, and owing to circum- 
stances connected with the project, 
promnt notice will be doubly appre- 
ciated, 

——EstHer C. CusHMAN, 
Custodian, Lincoln Collection 


Note Of 


Correction 


Voir SSorvick's Malted Milk Cor- 
poration, Racine, Wisconsin, calls 
our attention to page 177 of the Feb- 
ruary 15 issue of THe Lisrary Jour- 
NAL where it is stated that their 
program is broadcast on Monday 
evenings. The broadcasts are given 
on Tuesday and Thursday evenings 
at the present time, but after Apri) ) 
will be given on Tuesday evening 
at 8:30 p.m. (Eastern Time) and on 


Sunday at 8:45 p.m. (Eastern Time). 





Tre Lisprary Jourxai 


Library Organizations 


Cincinnati Junior 
Scaff Association 

NEWEST among the organizations 
within the Cincinnati, Ohio, Public 
Library is the Junior Staff Associa- 
tion, patterned along the lines of the 
A. L. A. Junior Members Round 
Yable. Organization took place in No- 
vember, following the Chicago con- 
ference, and permanent officers were 
installed at the January meeting. Miss 
Miriam Rothenberg of the catalog de- 
partment is chairman, assisted by the 
secretary, Miss Meldred Morris, li- 
brarian at Cheviot Branch. 

A unique arrangement of meeting 
schedule gravides that each meeting 
be held on the day of the week, fol- 
lowing the day of the preceding meet- 
ing. The first week of every month 
has been chosen as most convenient 
for these assemblies, and by varying 
the day of the meeting, a)) eligible 
members are enabled to attend more 
regularly. 

(he general program has been com- 
pleted through the June meeting. The 
group expects to discuss such subjects 
as: “Professional Requirements for 
Younger Librarians’; “What's New 
in the Library World”; ‘Private Plat- 
forms for Public Librarians’; “Na- 
tional Libraries of Special Interest”; 
“A Criterion of Censorship’; ‘Train- 
ing for Special Fields of Librarian- 
ship”; and “Training for Work in 
Scientific Libraries.” Each program 
chairman has tried to make her plans 
as practical and interesting as pos- 
sible. 


Garden Club 
Book Meeting 
THe Kent County Garden Club 


held an open book meeting at the 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Public Li- 
brary on February 2. This open book 
meeting was the second that the Gar- 
den Club has had at the Library, 
and it is now planned to make the 
occasion a yearly one. 

At this time Mr. Samuel H. Ranek, 
librarian, discussed the books on 
landscape gardening and _ landscape 
architecture, purchased by the Rich- 
mond Fund, which have been added 
to the Library during the year, All 
of these books which could be found 
on the shelves were brought to the 
Lecture hall for inspection. A list had 
been made and a copy was furnished 
to each person, Mr, Ranck rapidly 
discussed each book, speaking of the 
contents and the reliability of the 
publisher and the price. He spoke es- 
pecially of the books on town plan- 
ning, saying that a club of this sort 
coud be of great help to any city 
where planning now looms larger 
than ever before because of the traf- 


fic that has come with the automo- 


bile. Then he recommended Robbins 
Cure it With a Garden which he re 
garded as an especially good book fo: 
depression times, and Rhode'’s Th, 
Story of the Garden which includes 
a chapter by Mrs. Francis King ot 
Michigan, and Stevens’ “Climbing 
Roses’ and “Garden Flowers in 
Color.” 

Miss Anme A. Pollard, second as- 
sistant, spoke of a few books on 
flower gardens, mentioning as som« 
of the most important purchases ot 
the year Beard’s Adventures in Dis), 
Gardening, McFarland’s The Amer 
ican Rose Annual; McKinney's (ris 
in the Little Garden; Nichols’ Doan 
the Garden Path; Spe\Wers Garden 
Clubs; Wilder’s The Fragrant Pati: 
Wister’s Lilac Culture; and Wright's 
Flowers for Cutting and Decoration 
She advised Bailey's Plant Names, 
whose lists would be helpful for cor 
rect pronunciavon, 

The Club members were invited 
to inspect a_ collection of Early 
Flower Prints which had been hung 
in the corridor of the Library. These 
prints, detached plates in many 
cases from o)d botamea) magazines 
and books, which were received as a 
rotary exhibit from the American 
Federation of Arts in Washington 
were imported from London by Gor 
don Dunthorne, and on account of 
their age and rarity were classified 
as original works of art. The most 
famous of the )ot was a series vt 
stipple engravings, engraved from 
the paintings of the famous French 
flower painter to the Empress Jose- 
phine, Pierre Joseph Redoute. All the 
prints were in lovely, vivid colors 
and the exhibit contributed to the im- 
pression that the garden club had 
gathered in a garden. 


‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
District Of Columbia 
Library Association 

THe TuHirp meeting of the D. C. I 
A, for the winter was held January 
23, 1934, in the Children’s Room ot 
the Public Library. Dr. Charles 
Moore, Chairman of the Commission 
on Fine Arts was the principal 
speaker. Miss Ethel A. L, Lacy, cu 
rator of Washingtoniana of the Publi 
Library, described the W ashington- 
iana collection of the Public Library 

During the business meeting preced 
ing the addresses, Mr. H. H. B. Meye: 
chairman of the committee to study the 
status of the George Washington Uni 
versity Library School, submitted a 
preliminary report, during which hi 
outlined the advantages of Washing 
ton as the location for a graduate 
school of library science. Mr. H. 
Parsons spoke of the Union list ot 
newspapers which is being compiled 
by Winifred Gregory as editor, unde 
the direction of a committee of th: 
Bibliographica) Society of America 
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The Open Round Table 


In Defense Of 
The Schoo) Library 


school li- 
interest- 


Cue Discussion on the 
brary bids fair to be an 
ing debate. This article can be no 
more than another protest against the 
inaccurate information given by Miss 
Clark and Miss Latimer in their ar- 
ticle in the January } issue of Yue 
Liprary JOURNAL. 

The term “school library” as used 
by them is rather misleading since 
it implies al) schoo) )ibraries—ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high— 
whereas the article is largely a pro- 
test against the elementary school li- 
brary, which they fear wi)) usurp 
the functions of the children’s de- 
partment of the public library. 

If the Washington librarians had 
read carefully the 1933 Yearbook of 
Elementary School Principals to 
which they refer, they would have 
learned that the school library move- 
ment was not gone into “)ight- 
heartedly” nor hastily, it having been 
first contemplated by the National 
Education Association in 1896. The 
high schoo) )ibrary movement was 
definitely launched in 1915. The high 
school library has fully justified its 
place in the educational program— 
even Miss Clark and Miss Latimer 
concede that. The elementary school 
library was an outgrowth of the suc- 
cessful high schoo] library program 
and is new as far as actual practice 
is concerned—too new to say that 
it is a “terrific” and “enormous” ex- 
pense. 

If the Washington librarians had 
read further in the Yearbook to 
which they refer, they would have 
learned that one of the objectives of 
the elementary school library is to 
ENCOURAGE THE USE OF THE PUBLIC 
LiBRARY. They speak of the “adoles- 
cent and adult self-consciousness on 
going into a new institution.” If that 
institution be the )ibrary, it wi)) not 
be new to said adult or adolescent, 
if he or she has had contact with a 
library in the school. [t will be merely 
another library in which he or she 
will feel perfectly at home. 

That the required numbers of vol- 
umes in a school library is attained 
by including text books and Congres- 
stonal Records is an ancient idea. 
he standards for such libraries say 
definitely “Exclusive of text books 
and government documents.” 

“Books ted up in the schooS S)- 
brary” hinder the work of classes. 
How we wish we could tie them up 
sometimes ! 

_ “Cultural reading will be sacri- 
feed . . with the tragic result” 
that the child will not acquire a love 
for reading. Another objective of the 
schoo) )ibrary—e)ementary or high— 
is to inculcate in the child a love for 


books and for reading. If that love 





This Department is open for 
discussion on a)) library affairs 








for reading can be correlated with 


class work, is it any the less cu)- 
tural? 

Give children classroom libraries 
because they are not advanced 


enough or 
the central library in the school! Are 
they any more capable of using the 
children’s department of the public 


responsibje enough to use 


library where they can get Jess in- 
dividual attention than in the school 
library? 

The school library is dangerous to 
the child because’ provisions’ for 
reading may be abandoned in times 
of economic How about the 
public libraries that were forced to 


crisis ! 


close during the present depression— 
the one the authors mention, for in- 
stance? Was that not abandoning the 
provisions for the child’s reading un- 
Jess there was a )ibrary in the schoo)? 
There can be no assurance that the 


crisis 


public library can weather a 

any more than that the school can. 
No one would regret the passing 

of the children’s department of the 


public library more than I. | have 
worked in both—school libraries and 
children’s departments of public li- 
braries—and i am convinced that 
each has its work to do. | am also 
convinced that neither can function 
to its fullest extent without the co- 
operation of the other. There is no 
“basically different mood and outlook 
in the two professions” —teaching and 
librarianship. The whole objective of 
both is service to the child. J¥ that 
service can be given best in the ele- 
mentary school library, then let us 
have the elementary schoal library. 
If the desired goal is reached, what 
does it matter which does the work 
—the school or the public library? 
The best results can not be attained 
by either unti) this wa)) of jealousy 
that exists between schools and _ li- 
braries is broken down. Neither can 
exist without the other. The 


school 
child of today is the adult reader of 


tomorrow. \f more children can be 
reached through the school library, 
there will be more adult readers in 


the future. 

That the elementary school ii- 
brary will displace the Schoals Divi- 
sion of the children’s 
the public library is 


department of 
quite possible 
unjess some system of cooperation 3s 
worked out by which the schools and 
public libraries share the expense and 
responsibility of the school libraries. 
This, after all, is the most efhcient 
and most economical method of ad 
ministering a school library system. 
Etta L. Martrruews, 
Ass? Professor of Library Science 

Florida State College for 


Women, Tallahassee 
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Library Service 
Yo Children 
Aproros of the controwersy as to 


who 


will give library 


service to the 
children, the schools or the public hi 
brary, Ww seems to me iMportant vhat 
a number of expressions of opinian 
from public that have de 
veloped cooperative plans 
with school departments for library 
service to the children of a 
munity, be given 


libraries, 
successtu) 


com 
It is important be 
cause Miss Fargo, who is read widely 
and accepted by school administra 
tors as an authority on this subject, 
has not made quite clear the position 
of the public Jibrary in the held 

{ have read with some care many ot 
the articles published by Miss Fargo 
and her handbook, The Library in thy 
School. Vhe 


children’s 


Jatter is 
librarians 


invaluable tor 
} who are doing 
work with schools but her expressians 
of opinion, specifically in regard to 
administrative policies are both dog 


matic and 


positive and therefore 


likely to be accepted by readers who 
are not too familiar with the situa 
tion. My impression is that Miss 
Fargo advocates as an objective fo: 
all schools “unlimited type library 
service” administered by the school 


department. The danger here is that 
with two agencies doing similar work 
neither will get adequate 
trom the taxpayer since the 
for both come trom him. 
Such a development of schoo) 1i 
brary service can very easily prove to 
be unfair to public libraries that are 
already serving the children of the 


support 
money 


therefore ) wish to 
protest to the assumption by 
the schools of “unlimited type library 
service to children”. Pittsburgh, Cleve 
land, Seattle, Knoxville and = other 


community and 
voice a 


cities have proved that a cooperative 
plan for library service to children 
both in and out of school is as efhcient 
and much more economica) to the tax 
payer than would be a duplicate sei 
vice set up within the schoal depart 


ment. Cooperation also provides for 


the continuation of the use of the pub 
with fs pnigue comrmiby 
tion to the book needs of the 
munity, The value of its service to 


children is too rec ognized 


to need comment. 
ALLA. and N.EA 


hic Wbrary 
com 


generally 


Why da nat 
jointly appoint a committee to examine 
this question and make recommenda 
nons based on such a study and pos 
sibly define the limits within which 
each department should work? The 
should consist of people 
who can speak from = successful, not 
theoretical, experience in both Melds 
and should investigate costs and efh 
ciency. 


committee 


Just by way o} )))ustrating what can 
be done with very little money but 


with a verv friendly spirit of co 
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operation between school and library, 
I wish to cite the service given by the 
Carnegie Library of Atlanta to the 
elementary schools, the cost of such 
service and the results so far ag they 
can be measured by the circulation of 
books, To date and starting from noth- 
ing in 1928 we have four elementary 
school libraries (in large schools) ; 
{4 classroom libraries in the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades of twenty-two 
elementary schools. Eight lessons on 
the “Use of the Library" are given to 
all fifth and sixth grades. The lessons 
are given alternately in the public li- 
brary and in the classroom by li- 
brarians and teachers. The cost of 
this service to the library is given be- 
low. The schools did not share in the 
item of cost, Had it been possible for 
the Board of Education to divert a 
similar sum from its fund for free 
textbooks (which by the way is three 
times as great as the library’s total 
book fund) this service could have 
been extended to every school in the 
system. The cost over and above the 
ordinary budget of the library has 
been as follows: 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 

1. Haif time of one trained assist- 


ant. 


2. Part time of a trained cataloger. 


BOOK AS FOLLOWS 
1928 $3,000 Circulation 49,618 
1929 3,000 79,628 
1930 2,000 ” 74,185 
1931 2,000 90,243 
1932 500 ” 105,933 
1933 500 - 98,403 


— Mary Frances Cox, 
Head, Boys and Girls Dept., Carnegie 
Library, Atlanta, Ga. 


High School Students 
Use Public Library 


In THEIR able defense of the school 
library which appeared in the Febru- 
ary 1 Liprary Journat? Miss Fargo 
and Miss Carpenter state the need for 
more statistical information concern- 
ing the question: Do school library 
users become public library users? In 
1930 the Library of the Omaha Tech- 
nical High School conducted a study 
which furnishes some data on this 
point. 

An alphabetical list of all the gradu- 
ates of the school from September, 
1925, to June, 1929, was prepared and 
this list was checked with the records 
of borrowers’ cards at the Omaha 
Public Library. Of the 2,014 names 
on the list of graduates, 1,262 or 62.6 
per cent were found to be on the ac- 
tive list of borrowers of the public 
library. Since no effort was made to 
determine how many of these gradu- 
ates had left Omaha or if any had 
died since graduation, the percentage 





1 Fargo, L. F. and Carpenter, H. S. 
“Economy or efficiency? Let the taxpayer 
decide.”” Lis, Jour. 59:100-105. February 
1, 1934, 


using the public library should ac- 
tually have been somewhat higher 
than the figure given here. 

Since only about 25 per cent of the 
entire population of the city are reg- 
istered borrowers of the public )i- 
brary, we feel that this showing made 
by our graduates is a good one and 
we believe this study furnishes some 
evidence that the school library habit 
does become the public )ibrary habit 
for a large per cent of -high school 


studerits. 





May INGLEs, 
Technical High School, 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Librarian, 


er 
Nationa) 
Library Planning 

NATIONAL PLANNING, as discussed in 
the February issue of the A, L, A. 
Bulletin, certainly should give due 
consideration to plans for adequate li- 
brary service to those in rural com- 
munities. Although, with the consoli- 
dated schools, with school busses going 
to all parts of the county, and with 
existing agricultural clubs and other 
agricultural organizations, avenues 
for giving effective library service in 
many such communities already exist. 
The chief problems are those of co- 
ordination and of providing the neces- 
sary funds. 

The consideration of the needs of 
the industrial centers seems to me to 
be of equal importance. It is true that 
library service is already available 
in many of these districts, but is in- 
effective to the extent that its need is 
not felt by many of the potential 
In the spirit of service as con- 
ceived by Miss Countryman, I think 
we have an opportunity for much 
effective library missionary work. As 
it is not practica] to require library 
attendance, we must reach the per- 
sons who need the service most, but 
who are not getting it. Indeed, are 
we not giving the cream of the ser- 
vice to persons more able to provide 
for their own needs and neglecting 
the more dependent individuals? 

In planning library service for the 
future, I think we should make more 
use of the opportunities offered by the 
radio, both as a means of making 
known the program to the people and 
also as a means of extending specific 
services to them. I suggest that pro- 
grams arranged by the A. L. A. staff 
and presented regularly at least once 
a month would be a most effective 
means of presenting the library pro- 
gram to the American public. The ofh- 
cers of the state associations could 
make use of the radio for the same 
cause. As an example of some of the 
uses made of the radio in extending 
library service, I would mention radio 
book clubs; instruction in the use of 
the library, both for classes and for 
individual listeners; and advertising 
the facilities of specific libraries to 
their patrons, It seems that library 
service, properly presented, should 
have sufficient popular appeal to per- 


users. 
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suade stations to broadcast such pro 
grams. Certainly, much could be done 
thereby, to create demand for library 
service and to make it what it ought 
to be. 

As already mentioned, in connec- 
tion with service to rural communi- 
ties, the chief problems seem to be 
those of financial meeds and coordi- 
nation. The federal government ap- 
priates money to provide public high. 
ways. Why should it not do the same 
for public libraries? Again, schools 
do not depend entirely upon the )oca) 
communities for their support. Why 
not have an equalization fund to help 
provide library service in the poorer 
communities of the state? These fed- 
eral and state funds might be allotted 
to state, district, and county libraries. 
With this support and with such 
system of libraries established, facili- 
tated by cooperative purchasing, cata- 
loging, binding, lending, ete., and co- 
ordinated with other special libraries 
and other social agencies, the national 
library program would be a reality. 

—J. R. GuLvepcGe, 
University of Illinats Li 


brary 


Loan Dept., 


The “Forgotten Man” 
Of Library Science 


customary in various 
fields of life to look for the ‘“for- 
gotten man.” I suggest the subject 
heading to represent such a man in 
library science. 

Mr. Quinn, the English authority 
on cataloging, recently stated that 
the cataloging of books by subjects 
is “of more importance so far as the 
public use of the library is con 
cerned, since the proportion of read- 
ers who consult the catalog in order 


Ir Is now 


to ascertain what books the li- 
brary possesses upon any given sub- 
ject is greater than that seeking 


books by a particular author.” 


Does our subject catalog adequatels 
carry out its service in proportion to 
its importance and to the present 
day demands on the library? Is it 
easy to consult? How often does it 
fail to show rapidly and directly 
what the library has on a certain 
subject? How many readers are dis- 


appointed with it? 


Unfortunately we do not possess 
any objective material to answer 
these questions. A_ statistical survey 


“subject ap- 
priceless con- 


studying the, so called, 
proach” would be a 
tribution to the problem. 

No doubt, the demand on the sub- 
ject catalog is heavy. We use it not 
only for the subject proper, but for 
other purposes, also. I refer to the 
numerous cases when we are looking 
for the author through the subject 
headings. This is particularly true 
when a corporate body is the author 
and we do not know its correct 

1 Quinn, J. H. and H. W. Acomb 


Manual of Cataloging and Indexing, N. Y., 
Scribner’s. 1933. p. 
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entry. In this case the subject entry 
is practically the only help. 

Yhere are many cases in modern 
library practice when a material is 
handled by the subject entry only (at 
least, temporarily) without any fur- 
ther cataloging; for instance, verti- 
cal files—so important in reference 
work, in special libraries particularly. 

As well as being the “most impor- 
tant branch of catajsoging,"* the sub- 
ject catalog is also the most difficult 
co compile. Certain subjects are very 


specific, yet do not have definite 
terms adequately expressing their 
meaning. On the other hand, there 


are terms which we use and know 
the meaning of, yet, which do not 
have a fixed and limited scope. And 
there are subjects which suggest dif- 
ferent concepts (perceptions—in par- 
lance of psychologists) depending 
upon different “points of view.” The 
latter could be i))ustrated, to a cer- 
tain extent, by the Scope case, to 
which there are four subject ap- 
proaches: Evolution; Religion and 
Liberal 


science; Fundamentalists; 
Theology.’ 
In other words “any librarian 


. must have learned,... that 
to define, specify, and _ relate the 
countless subjects and interests is the 
most complicated and difficult prob- 
lem in the service of libraries.” * 

To handle this problem satisfac- 
torily, it is mecessary to have two 
fundamentally important conditions 
without which subject cataloging will 
never reach its right standing. The 
first is a system of work, which means 
carefully planned code _ of 
rules for compiling the subject 
catalog; this condition is sine gua 
non. The second one is a knowledge 
of subject, which means a_ sufficient 
background of catalogers. Numerous 
others are of a secondary significance. 
Let us talk here about the first only. 

The first (and the last, so far) 
code was compiled by Charles Cut- 
ter and incorporated in his Rules for 
a Dictionary Catalog, sec. 161-188, 
published in 1876." Since that time 
there has never been any attempt to 
look the subject entry rules over, to 
revise and to bring them up-to-date. 

No one could deny the significance 
of Cutter’s Rules, but no one could 
say that they are sufficient for the 
present day cataloging. A period of 
sixty years means a great deal in 
library work, and for subject cata- 
loging particularly, because the latter 
is the most sensitive tool of library 
machinery from point of view of time. 
Enough to say that the large library 
of 1876 had 200,000 books. It now 
has a million, or more. 


a most 


2 Bishop, W. W. 
Modern Library 
Williams. 1927. p. 
_* Ansteinsson, J. The ) Subject, Catalog in 
Germanic Countries. atalogers’ an 
Classifiers’ Yearbook. - 3. 1932. p. 52. 

* Bliss, H. E. Organization of Knowledge 
in Libraries ....N. Y., Wilson. 1933. p. 
vii 

5 Cutter, & A. Rules for a Dictionary 
Catalog. 4 


Practical Handbook of 
Cataloging. Baltimore, 


As a matter of tact, a necessary 
development and adjustment of Cut- 
ter’s Rules is going on in every 
catalog department. We may = say 
that there are as many codes as there 
are chief-catajogers in the country. 
And the most peculiar feature of 
those codes and their countless vari- 
ations is that they usually exist in 
the form of oral tradition—a modus 
vivend: which absolutely cannot be 
permitted in our work. 

If it happens that we do not have 
a rule to cover a certain case (how 
often it does happen!), then we find 
refuge in one of two ever- helpful 
things: the “use your own judgment” 
rule, or the so-called “sixth sense.” 
Both are the worst enemies of uni- 
formity and of structural consistency 
in subject catalogs. They may be all 
right for an amateurish way of 
doing, but not for a_ professional 
technique dealing with the whole 
field of human knowledge. 

Summarizing our brief analysis 
we can say that the situation in re- 
gard to the subtect cataloging is un- 
controlled, and the results must be 
bad. And they are, because “no two 
libraries are likely to agree on their 
entries for subjects which are not 
proper names.” ® 

The only way out of this laisseg- 
faire in subject cataloging is to pro- 
vide us with definite rules. That is 
why we must give the strongest sup- 
port to Mr. Hanson’s suggestion to 
compile such rules and to incorporate 
them as a new chapter in our future 
revised code of cataloging.” 

The omission of this chapter in 
the first edition of A.L.A. Code was 
a strategical error which is respon- 
sible in large part, if not entirely, 
for the subsequent failure of our sub- 
ject catalog to secure rapid and di- 
rect consultation. 

CONSTANTIN VESSELOWSKY, 


New York Public Library 





The Responsibility Of 
Being Head Librarian 


A HEAD LIBRARIAN’S responsibility is 
divided into three parts. He is respon- 
sible for the resources of the library 
which have come to include a great 
variety of materials—books, binding, 
magazines, supplies, equipment, main- 
tenance of buildings, publi- 
cations, and a miscellany of small de- 
tails. He is responsible to the clientéle 
who expect to find in the library books 
and other printed matter for every 
occasion. Finally he is responsible to 
the staff. Up to the present, few head 
librarians have been found who have 
placed an equal emphasis on these 
three divisions of responsibility. When 
the librarian’s attention has rested on 
the resources, the internal organiza- 


exchange 


® Bishop, W. W. Ibid., p. 117 

7 Hanson, J. C. M. Revision of A.L.A. 
Catalog Rules. In: Catalogers’ 
Yearbook, Ibid., p. 10. 
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al 


tion has tended to be contro)ed auto- 
cratically; when on the clientéle, the 
internal organization has been bureau- 
cratic ; when the head librarian recog- 
nizes his responsibility to his statt, a 
more democratic internal organiz ation 
is to be expected. 

In the good old days of Jibrarian- 
were otten chosen 
libraries. In many in- 
stances these learned and erudite gen- 
tlemen had had no previous experience 
in handling employees or in meeting 
a public. Yheir interest and desires 
were intimately connected with the 
material on the library shelves. It was 
to be expected that such librarians 
would devote their time and energy 


ship, bibliophiles 
to administer 


to the formation of great collections. 
Interruptions on the part of public or 
statf were frowned upon and the chief 
order emanating from the head _ li- 
brarian’s sanctum was “protect the 
books.’ This autocratic attitude per- 
sists today in many private libraries. 

When the great public library move- 
ment swept over the country at the 
end of the last century and at the be- 
ginning of the present century, it was 
seen that a new type of librarian was 
necessary—administrators able to sell 
the library idea to the public. Com- 
munities were fortunate indeed to find 
their librarians both lovers of books 
and master salesmen. While the head 
librarian was building up a_ huge 
chientéle and making many contacts 
with the public, which meant that the 
librarian would be away from his li- 
brary a great part of the time, it was 
necessary to build up an organization 
that could function in his absence. ‘The 
most simple form for this purpose was 
the departmental. But this type of 
organization would probably not have 
become so rigid and bureaucratic had 
the output of trained librarians kept 
pace with the rapid expansion and 
growth of libraries. It was not long 
before the supply of trained library 
assistants gave out. This scarcity of 
skilled technical workers caused ener- 
getic head librarians to disregard the 
spirit of the rules they laid down in 
an effort to carry on the various li- 
brary services which were increasing 
and to abide by the letter of the rules 
which tended to harden and congeal 
the separate departments. Further- 
more, head librarians gladly accepted 
all manner of labor saving devices, 
which helped to expedite the routine 
work, and many members of the staff 
more and more assumed the guise of 
automata thereby losing whatever ini- 
tiative they had once possessed. It is 
probably true that in the beginning 
this bureaucratic organization fune- 
tioned with greater precision and efh- 
was unfortunate that 
became the model 


ciency, but it 
this organization 
for all forms of libraries except the 
heavily endowed private ones. 

It is to be hoped before many years 
have passed that every head librarian 
of importance will be a graduate of 
one of our library schools. Then each 
will attain his high position through 
merit, that is, a head librarian will be 
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walk up the ladder of 
librarydom becoming acquainted 
through actual experience with the 
various duties performed in several 
of the departments of our modern li- 
braries. Only in this way is it possible 
for a head librarian to understand 
fully the problems that daily confront 
his staff. If the theory of librarianship 
mastered in library schools is different 
from the actual experience to be 
gained by practical work in a library, 
how different must be the guidance 
of a head librarian who has stepped 
into his position with only a vicarious 
understanding of the wheels within 
wheels which must move silently and 
with a minimum of friction provided 
a library is to function at all. 

It is doubtful whether public and 
educational libraries ever needed an 
autocratic or bureaucratic form of 
organization, but that day has cer- 
tainly disappeared now that many 
hundreds of trained librarians are 
unemployed. Machinery will con- 
tinue to decrease the mechanical 
labor present in every library, but 
so long as leisure increases in the 
world, library assistants will have 
more important duties to perform 
than those that are merely mechani- 
cal. What these will consist of is 
largely a matter of conjecture, but 
it is certain that they will require 
initiative and imagination on the part 


compelled to 


of a library staff. 
Constant routine will do more to 
deaden initiative and dull the fine 


edge of imagination than anything else 
in a library, hence it will be neces- 
sary for a head librarian to devote 
more attention to the types of work 
the individual members of his staff 
undertake. The chores librarians have 
devised for staff members to do when 
not busy with daily routine have sel- 
dom revealed insight or understand- 
ing. Furthermore, many of these lowly 
tasks have never received recognition 
of any sort. On the other hand when 
errors have been made a whole staff 
has often felt the head librarian’s in- 
dignation, but hardly ever has the 
head librarian moved out of his dig- 
nified stride to thank anyone person- 
ally for a service well rendered. 
Again, everyone connected with li- 
brary affairs knows that assistants 
have always been underpaid and since 
the depression salaries of trained staff 
members have been constantly de- 
creasing. Many head librarians have 
attempted to improve this unfortunate 
state of affairs, but have had prac- 
tically no success. The chiefs of de- 
partments are the only members of a 
staff whose salaries are at all com- 
mensurate with the work performed, 
and in the largest libraries the num- 
ber of chiefs is limited. In a library 
with a staff of one hundred, eight 
members may be adequately compen- 
sated. The remaining ninety-two will 
mark time ad infinitum and the head 
librarian of such an institution well 
knows that the possibility of any 


worthy member of this group to find 
a better position is nil. The head li- 


brarian, if alert, keeps his fingers on 
the pulse of librarydom and_ hears 
of vacancies when they occur, but who 
ever heard of any head librarian de- 
liberately and voluntarily finding bet- 
ter positions for members of his staff? 

Finally, the question of seniority 
raises its aged head. In any institu- 
tion founded upon democratic prin- 
ciples, there is a single basis for pro- 
motion, namely, merit. Autocracies 
and bureaucracies are guided by lines 
of seniority and as library organiza- 
tions have been erected on these self 
same principles in the past; seniority 
in libraries will not be scrapped im- 
mediately. We may hope that the head 
librarians of the future will be sufh- 
ciently experienced in the details of 
their profession so that staff members 
content to pursue a single track will 
not be advanced despite their length 
of service and that the head librarians 
will be strong enough to push ahead 
those members of their staff who dis- 
play the ability and courage to deal 
with library condition realistically. A 
library does not rest upon cut and 
dried principles, even if much of the 
material on the shelves has lost its 
virility, but a library is a live and 
powerful force in society whose 
strength depends upon the librarian’s 
fearlessness to effect changes in per- 
sonnel without tedious delays. When 
head librarians cease to preach that 
library employment is a labor of love 
and attempt practical reforms of a 
democratic nature in their own organ- 
izations, society will be inclined to 
support libraries more generously. We 
are living in an experimental age and 
the resourceful head librarian will be 
willing and glad to make changes in 
organization that will show his ap- 
preciation to those members of _ his 
staff who sense the importance of 
change and are not slaves to the dead 
hand of history. 





PHILIP O. KEENEY, 
Librarian, State University of Mon- 
tana, 


The Newbery 
Medal Award 


Oxe OF the most thrilling moments 
in the Section of Library Work for 
Children, of the American Library 
Association, occurred thirteen years 
ago in Swampscott, Mass. Here, at the 
annual meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association, the Children’s Li- 
brarians were engaged in a serious 
discussion concerning reading for girls 
and boys in the home, in the library, 
and in the school. 

Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, an inter- 
ested member of the group, after lis- 
tening for some time, suggested that 
something should be done to raise the 
standard of current books for chil- 
dren. To encourage this aim he offered 
a medal to be presented to the author 
of the finest contribution to children’s 
literature of each year. 


Mr. Melcher suggested that the 
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medal be named for John Newbery 
in recognition of his services to th; 
reading interests of children. The ¢: 
signer of the medal was Rene Pa 
Chambellan, a young American scu!p 
tor of note. 

The only restriction upon the award 
is that its recipient must be an auth 
who is a citizen or resident of the 
United States. It must be creatiy: 
writing in the sensé that reprints and 
compilations are not eligible. 

At first the Newbery Medal book 
was chosen by the entire membershi; 
of the Children’s Librarians Sectio: 
It was soon evident, however, that a 
less unwieldy method of choice must 
be devised, so in 1926, the decisior 
was placed in the hands of a smalle 
group, comprising the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Section, the Book Evalua- 
tion Committee, and three members 
elected by the Section. 

More recently the Committee wa> 
enlarged to include fifteen members 
the elected ofticers of the Section, th: 
ex-Chairman, the Chairman of Stand 
ing Committees, the Book Evaluatio: 
Committee, and three members elected 
each year from the members presen: 
at the Conference. While the final d« 
cision rests with the Newbery Meda 


Committee, members of the Sectio: 
may send in suggestions. 

Now that the Newbery Meda! 
Award has been presented twelve 


times we feel that the intentions of its 
originator have been happily realized 
Certainly every book chosen for the 
award has been an outstanding con 
tribution to children’s literature. 

Here in our own library we hav: 
been interested to observe, each vea: 
the reception given the Newbery 
Medal book by our girls and 
Far and away the most popular is D) 
Dolittle. We have worn out man 
copies and expect to wear out many 
more. We think that time will prove 
Hugh Lofting’s book a children’s 
classic in the sense that Pinocchio is 
or Alice in Wonderland. A close sec 
ond in the affections of the children, 
is Will James’ Smoky. That too, wii! 
be read with great delight by ever 
on-coming generation of girls and 
boys. The Dark Frigate is popular 
with boys who are interested in the 
sea and who appreciate excellent 
writing. 

Some of the books such as //itf; 
and the Trumpeter of Krakow need 
some advertising, on the part of the 
Librarian, to achieve the popularits 
which they deserve. This is particu- 
larly true in the case of the Trum- 
peter of Krakow which presupposes 3 
background the average child does 
not have. 

We have been hoping for some time 
that a book would be written which 
would portray contemporary life fo: 
girls and boys in a significant manne! 
perhaps as Lonisa Alcott did for her 
generation and which might deserv« 
the Newbery Medal Award. 

May G. Quiciery, 
Chief of Children’s Department 
Grand Rapids. Michigan 
Public Library 
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Printed Material Available 
A Variety Of Booklets, Pamphlets, Posters Available Free 


Government Ownership of Railways. 
A List of Publications 1930-1934. This 
jist of reference supplements supple- 
ments Bulletin 49, Government Own- 
ership of Railways—A List of Pub- 
ications 1917-1929. Copies available 
on request. Library Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics, Washington, D. C. 


Manchuria. The Problems in the Far 
East. By Elizabeth M. Lunskey and 
Asia Committee. The Catholic Asso- 
ciation for International Peace, 1312 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price 10¢. 


Anonyms and Pseudonyms. By Adah 
VY. Morris. Reprinted from the Li- 
hrary Quarterly, 111 (October, 1933), 
pp. 354-72. University of Chicago 
Press. Price 50¢. 


Century of Progress Wonder Library. 
['welve monographs of twelve pages 
each designed for boys and girls of 
ten to fourteen. A graphic presenta- 
tion on the following subjects: Air- 
planes; Communication; The Earth; 
Our Bodies; Numbers: Planets: Rail- 
roads; Sound; Light; Magnets; Story 
of the Mayas; North American In- 
dians. Colortext Publications, 8 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Price 


15¢ each. $1.50 per set. 


Indian Design Series. Denver Art 
Museum, 1300 Logan Street, Denver, 
Colorado. A series of master plates 
showing representative designs of all 
types of Indian art. To make these 
lesigns available to educators, libra- 
rians and other interested persons, the 
Museum has begun the printing of 
accurate reproductions of these mas- 
ter plates. ‘T'wenty-four plates are 
now ready, of which four are Sioux 
beadwork design elements; four Pomo 
basketry designs; and the remainder 
Pueblo pottery designs, eight of which 
are in color, The present group of 
twenty-four sell for 05¢ each, or $1.00 
tor the lot. 


James P, Warburg. 40 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. The following book- 
lets by J. P. Warburg will be sent free 
of charge to librarians upon request: 
‘Reply to Senator Elmer Thomas and 
Professor Irving Fisher”; “Copy of 
Letter Sent to Senator W. E. Borah’’; 
“Second Open Letter to Senator W. E. 
Borah”; Address Delivered Before the 
Economic Club”; “Open Letter to Rev. 
Charles E, Coughlin”; “Reply to Rev. 
Charles E. Coughlin”; “The Monetary 
Problem, Statement Made to The Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights and Meas- 
ures of the House of Representatives” ; 
and “Remarks on the ‘Gold Bill’, State- 
ment Before Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency.” 


Or For A Small Charge 





Send Request for free mate- 
rial to the Editor of The Li- 
brary Journal. Your request will 
be forwarded promptly and the 
desired material sent directly to 
you. Booklets, pamphlets or 
posters requiring remittance 
should be requested direct from 
the advertisers. If extra copies 
of any material 


are desired, 


please write the advertiser direct. 











Dennison Manufacturing Co. Framing- 
ham, Mass. A copy of the Dennison 
catalog, “Dennison Goods for Home, 
Othce and School Use,” will be sent 
free of charge to librarians on request. 


Consumers’ Guide. Issued by the Con- 
sumers’ Counsel of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, in cooper- 
ation with the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Bureau of Home Economics, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washing- 
ton, D. C. A bi-weekly bulletin to aid 
consumers in understanding changes in 
prices and costs of food and farm com- 
modities and in making wise, economi- 
cal purchases. Free of charge to li- 
brarians upon request. 


How America Lives. By Harry W. 
Laidler. A concise handbook of facts 
which describes among other things 
wages, unemployment, industrial acci- 
dents, child labor, and the distribution 
of wealth and income. 64 pp. Price 15¢ 
each. League for Industrial Democracy, 
112 E. 19 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Alcoa Aluminum And Its Alloys. A 
booklet which presents in concise form 
some of the fundamental information 
concerning the alloys which are pro- 
duced by the Aluminum Company of 
America, Pittsburgh, Pa. Sent free of 
charge on request. 


Karl Marx. By Harold J. Laski. Essay 
published on fiftieth anniversary of Marx's 
death. Price 25 cents. League for Indus 
trial Democracy, 112 E. 19 Street, New 
Yok N. Y. 


Norman 
several 


Why I Am A Socialist. By 
Thomas. Mr. Thomas’ Leaflet of 
years ago brought up-to date. Price 5 cents 


League for Industrial Democracy, 112 E 
19 Street, New York, N. Y. 

Hints on Feeding Cats. Spratt's 
Patent Limited, Newark, N. J. Price 
15¢, 


Indian Leaflet Series. Denver Art 
Museum, 1300 Logan Street, Denver, 
Colorado. is prepared to 
supply accurate, 
extremely compact information 
the American Indian. Each 
has four or eight pages. Price 10¢ 
each for single leaflets, four pages; 
15¢ each for double leaflets, eight 
pages. The following leaflets are now 
available: Northwest Coast Indians; 
Plains Indian Hide Dressing and 
Bead Sewing Techniques; Navaho 
Spinning, Dyeing and Weaving; 
Pueblo Indian Clothing; Pima Indian 
Close Coiled Basketry; Pueblo Indian 
Pottery Making; Buffalo and the In 
dian; Pueblo Indian Foods; South 
western Indian Dwellings; Ute In- 
dians; Periods of Pueblo Culture and 
History; Iroquois Long House; Hop 
Indians; Pueblo Golden Age; Na- 
vaho Silversmithing; Apache In 
dians; Hopi Indian Basketry; Hopi 
Indian Weaving; Plains Indian Tipi; 
Plains Indian Earth Lodge; Navaho 
Indians; American Indian Tobacco— 
Varieties, Cultivation and Methods ot 


This series 
non-technical, but 
about 
leaflet 


Use; Plains [Indian Tribes—Location, 
Population and Culture; Plains In 
dian Clothing; Menomini Indians; 


New England Tribes 
—Names and Locations; Indian Mu 
sical and Noise Making Instruments; 
Pueblo Shell Beads and Inlay—Manu 
facture and Iroquoian and Al 
gonkin Wampum—Manufacture and 
Uses; Puget Sound Indians—Names, 
Locations and Cultures; Havasupai 
Indians; Puget Sound Indian Houses; 
Santa Clara and San Juan Pottery; 
Chippewa or Ojibwa Indians; Black 
foot Indians; New Indian 
Houses, Forts and Villages; Wichita, 
Waco, Towakoni and Kichai Indians: 
Sioux or Dakota Indians—Divisions, 
History and Numbers; Grass House 
of the Wichita and Caddo; Indian 
Sand Painting—Tribes, Technies and 
Uses; Modern Pueblo Indian Vil 
lages; Hopi Indian Pottery; Klamath 


lroquois Foods; 


Uses ° 


England 


Indians; Long Island Tribes; Long 
Island Indian Culture; Indian Lin 
guistic Stocks or Families; Modern 
Pueblo Pottery Types; Southwestern 
Indian Tribes—Names, Locations and 


Indian Art 
Iheir Sources and Uses; Virginia In 
dian Tribes of the 17th Century; In 
dian Basketry—Types, Technics and 
Indian Cloth-making 


Population; Colors in 


Distribution; 


Municipal Housing. By Helen 1} 
Alfred, Takes up the problem of pro 
viding decent working class dwellings 
36 pp. Price 10¢ per copy. League for 
Industrial Democracy. 112 EF. 19 Street 
New York, N \ 








Necrology 


HarRLAN Hoce Baviarp, author and 
for forty-six years librarian of the 
Berkshire Athenaeum, died on Febru- 
ary 18. He was in his 8Ist year. He 
organized the National Agassiz Asso- 
ciation for Nature Study in 1875 and 
saw it grow to an organization with 
1,000 branches. He was formerly 
president of the Massachusetts Li- 
brary Association. 


On JANUARY 3, death claimed one 
of Enid, Oklahoma’s best known and 
best loved citizens, Mrs. O. J. Flem- 
ing. With her husband, the late O. 
J. Fleming, she had come to Enid 
from Kansas at the opening of the 
Cherokee Strip more than forty years 
ago. Mrs. Fleming was a Charter 
member of the Carnegie Library 
Board, having been appointed in 19106 
and had served continuously since 
that time. She was also a_ charter 
member of the Enid Study Club who 
sponsored the organization of the 
Enid Library. The Library and the 
Y. W. C. A. were her chief interests 
in life and she gave generously of 
her time to their upbuilding. 

To Mrs. Mary C. Lee (now 96 
years of age), to Mrs. Fleming and 
the late George F. Southard, the Enid 
library is a monument. I[t owes its 
very existence to them for without 


their valiant efforts and their influ- 
ence, there would have been no li- 
brary in Enid. 

—Mapsert B. McCrure 


CHARLES BURLEIGH GALBREATH, his 
torian and editor, died February 2 
of pneumonia. He was Ohio State Li- 
brarian for twenty years (1896-1911, 
1915, 1918 and temporarily in 1927) 
and since 1920 had been secretary of 
the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society and editor of its 
publications. 


w 


Appointments 
Nan M. ALLAN, Drexel °33, is li- 
brarian of Lakeland High School, 


Lakeland, Fla. 


MARIANNA ANbDRES, Western Re- 
serve °33, is employed in the Circula- 
tion Department of the Evansville, 
Ind., Public Library. 


RutH Anne Barmont, Drexel 32, 
has been appointed teacher-librarian 
at Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphans 
School, Scotland, Pa. 

ELizABETH S. BickeTT, Drexel °32, 
is cataloger in the Green County Dis- 
trict Library, Xenia, Ohio. 


Drexel °33, 
librarian 


BortTon, 
school 


MarcarerT F. 
has been appointed 


in the Mt. Holly Public School, Me. 
Holly, N. J. 


RutH Burcer, Western Reserve °33, 
is first assistant in the Roosevelt Junior 


High School Library, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 
MartHa Crews, Western Reserve 


33, is a teacher-librarian in the Rocky 
River High School, Rocky River, Ohio. 
Jean CROWELL, Western Reserve °32, 
is an assistant in the South High 
School Library, Cleveland, Ohto. 

DororHy DupLEY was appointed li- 
brarian at the Santa Maria, Cal., Pub- 
lic Library the first of the year. She 
succeeds Miss Minnie Stears who 
served in that capacity for many years. 

MINNIE B. DuNCAN, I)linois ’33, has 

recently been appointed librarian of 
the Eastern State College of Colorado, 
Gunnison, Colo. 
GERHARD has __ been 
granted leave of absence from the 
DePauw University Library _ this 
semester to complete. study for a first 
degree in library science at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. During her absence 
Dorothy E. Simons, Michigan °33, is 
acting as a general assistant. 

Marcaretr Gitmore, for twenty-five 
years assistant librarian of the De- 
Pauw University Library, Greencastle, 
Ind., retired on January 1, because of 
ill health. 

DororHy Hutz, lilinois °33, has re- 
cently accepted an appointment for a 
part time position in the Catalog De- 
partment of the University of Illinois 
Library. 

CarL W. Hintz, Michigan °33, was 
appointed assistant in charge of cir- 
culation at the DePauw University Li- 
brary, Greencastle, Ind., beginning in 
September, 1933. 

EpirH M. Hutt, Drexel °33, is li- 
brarian of the Harlan Junior High 
School Library, Wilmington, Del. 

MArJorie SECKEL Lucas, Western 
Reserve °32, is an assistant in the 
Children’s Department of the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Public Library. 

H. ELIZABETH MarTENI1s, Drexel °31, 
has been appointed senior assistant in 
the Business and Technology Depart- 
ment of the San Diego, Cal., Public 
Library. 

BEULAH May, Western Reserve 731, 
is an assistant in the Oberlin College 
Library, Oberlin, Ohio. 


EMILOUISE 


Heven F. Morss, formerly a teacher 
and librarian at North Union High 
School, Uniontown, Pa., was appointed 
librarian in the Carnegie Public and 
High School Libraries at Midland, 
Pa., beginning October 1, 1933. Miss 
Morss succeeded Miss Leah Anne 
Keller who resigned to be married. 


L. Marion Mosuier, Columbia °31, 
who has been librarian of the Ilion, 
N. Y., Public Library, is now assistant 
supervisor for public libraries in the 
Library Extension Division, State 
Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 





Tue Lisrary Journa: 


Among Librarians 


OLIvE Munson, Pratt 33, has been 
appointed to the staff of the Brooklyn 
N. Y., Public Library. 

JUNE NIGHTINGALE, Western Resery: 
‘32, has been an assistant in the 
Station’s Department of the Cleveland 
Ohio, Public Library, since Novembe: 
1: 955. 

Marion Nosve, Illinois *32, has a 
cepted a position as teacher-librariay 
of the Fairfield High School at Colum 
biana, Ohio. 

RopertaA J. O'HEAR, Pratt °33, who 
returned to the Circulation Depart- 
ment of the Charleston, S. C., Public 
Library, has been made chief of the 


Reference Department of the same 
Library. 
Calendar 


Of Events 


March 16-17—New Jersey Library 
Association and Pennsylvania Library 
Club, joint meeting at Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

March 16-17—New Jersey School Li 
brary Association, joint meeting with 
New Jersey Library Association and 
Pennsylvania Library Club at Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

April 8—United Staff Association 
of the Public Libraries of New York 
City, fifth dinner at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, N. Y. 

April 12-13—Florida Library Asso 
ciation, annual meeting at Lake Placid 
Club, Florida. 

April 20-21—South Carolina Library 
Association, annual meeting in Sum 
merville, S. C. 

April 26-28—Oklahoma Library As 
sociation, annual meeting in Ponca 
City, Okla. 

May 5—New Jersey School Library 
Association, one day meeting at Ag- 
nora, Jamison Campus, New Jersey 
College for Women, New Brunswick, 
N. J 

May 17—Connecticut Library Asso 
ciation, spring meeting at Teachers’ 
College of Connecticut, New Britain, 
Conn. 

June 19-23—Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting at Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York, N. Y. 

June 25-30—American Library As 
sociation, annual meeting at Montreal, 
Canada. 

August 30-September 1—Minnesota 
Library Association, annual meeting 
at Glenwood, Minn. 

September 10-11—Wyoming Library 
Association, annual meeting in Lar 
amie, Wyo. 

September 17-22—New York Library 
Association, annual meeting at Lake 
Placid Club, Lake Placid, N. Y. 

October 10-12—Wisconsin Library 
Association, annual meeting at New 
Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Advance Book Information 


Including Books To Be Published Between April 15 And April 30, Based On Data 
Gathered From Publishers. Issued Semi-M onthly. Juveniles dnd Text Books Not Included. 


Ar; Fine Arts 
Bi: Biography 
Bu: Business 


Non-Fiction 


Achorn, Eric Hi 
EuROPEAN CIVILIZATION AND POLITICS 
Since 1815 


) comprehensive and many-sided survey of 


the events and institutions of the past cen 
tury. Illustrated. Market: Readers and 


students of history and politics. Harcourt, 
$5(?). (4/26 2/34) 


Aldington, Richard Po 


CompLeTe Poems: 1915-33 


Includes all of the titles in the former edi 
tion of Collected Poe ms, together with The 
Eaten Heart, which has never been pub 
lished in America, and ten new poems hith 
erto unpublished in book form. The intro 
duction is a commentary on the art of 


poetry. Market: All poetry lovers, Alding- 
ton admirers, libraries. Doubleday, $2.50. 


4/18/34) 


Andrews, Charles M. Hi 
THE COLONIAL Periop OF AMERICAN 


HisTORY 


\ study of the colonial period of our his 
tory, approached from the English end, 
from the land from which the colonists 
came and of which they were always 
legally a part. Market: Historians, stu 
dents, libraries. Yale, $4. (4/34) 


Baron, Walter 
DEVIL-BROTHER 


The story, by a boy of sixteen, as he 
recorded it in his diary, of an expedition 
into the interior of the Amazonian jungle. 
Walter Baron was the only survivor of the 
expedition of eighteen men. Illustrated. 
Market: Adventure fans, travel and ex- 
ploration readers. Minton, Balch, $3. 
(4/27/34 


Bodin, Walter and Herschey, Burnet 
It’s A SMALL Worip: ALL ABOUT 
MIpDGETsS 


\ll about midgets—their history, love-life, 
psychology and physiology. Accounts are 
given of the lives of some famous midgets 
and of the humorous and tragic difficulties 
of their adjustment to an oversized world. 
Illustrated. Coward-McCann, $3. (4/34) 


Breckinridge, Sophonisba P. 

SocIAL Work AND THE Courts: 
SELECT DOCUMENTS 

Judicial organization as it affects the so 
cial worker. A college text and a refer 


ence volume for the practicing social 


worker. Univ. of Chic., $3.50. (4/10/34) 


Browne, Lewis 
How Opp Or Goo: AN INTRODUCTION 
Co THe Jews 
An abjective account of what the Jews are 
today, and how they became what they are 


Mu: Music 
Po: Poetry 


Dr: Drama 
Ec: E conomics 
Hi: History 


The author discusses the Jews from the 
point of view of religion, race, nationality, 
culture, economics, and psychology. Mac 
millan, $2.50( 2). (4/34 


Cole, G. D. H. 
Wuat Marx Reatty MEANT 


An exposition of Marxism in twentieth 

century terms. Market: Those interested in 

doctrines of Karl Marx, libraries. Knopf, 
34 


<q? (4,9 


COLLEGE WOMEN AND THE SociAL 
SCIENCES 

A symposium of essays by Vassar College 
graduates, former students of Herbert E) 
mer Mills, which constitute a striking sur- 
vey of what women are doing today in the 
world of affairs. John Day, $2.50. 
(4/26/34) 


Cowley, Malcolm 


ExILe’s RETURN: A Narrative OF 
IDEAS 


Traces the history of “the lost generation” 
of American writers: Hemingway, Fitz 
gerald, Dos Passos, Cummings, Josephson, 
Crane, Wilson; defining their ideas and 
their reactions to changing opinion. The 
author is the Literary Editor of The Nex 
Republic. Market: Those interested in 
modern literary trends, libtaries. Norton, 
$2.75. (4/26/34) 


Curtis, Captain Paul A. Sp 


Guns AND GUNNING 


A detailed description of all types of guns 
and their ammunitions, for sportsmen, hunt 
ers and target shots. Full particulars on 
the etiquette of the field. Photographs, 


colored frontispiece. Penn, $5. (4/20/34) 


Debevoise, Neilson C. 
PARTHIAN POTTERY FROM 
On Tue Ticris 


SELEUCIA 


A study of the pottery remains from the 
Parthian period which were found in the 
University of Michigan excavations at Tel 
Umar, Iraq. Illustrated. Market: Those 
interested in ancient pottery, archaeology, 
etc. Univ. of Mich., $3. (4/34) 


De Haas, Jacob Hi 
History OF PALESTINE FroM 55 B.C. 
To 1922 

A scholarly and authoritative history of 
Palestine. Macmillan, $3.50( 7). (4/34) 


Fenichel, Otto 


OUTLINE OF CLINICAL PSYCHOANALYSIS 


A systematic outline of psychoanalysis from 
the clinical point of view. Market: Those 
interested in psychiatry, psychoanalysis, doc 
tors. Norton, $5. (4/26/34) 


Re: Religion 


Sec: Science 
Sp: Sports 


Tr: Travel 


Field, Rachel Bi 
Gop’s Pockk! 


The colorful story of the career of Samuel 
Hadlock, showman extraordinary, who was 
born in Maine at the end of the eighteenth 
century. With his show, he toured the 
Continent and met with phenomenal suc 
cess. Based on Hadlock’s diary. Illustrated 
Macmillan, $2(?). (4/34 


Firkins, Oscar W. 
LETTERS 


Hundreds of personal letters of the late 
Oscar W Firkins, Professor of Compara 
tive Literature at the University of Minne 
sota. Also included are a memoir by Rich 
ard Burton, an essay on Firkins the teacher 
selections from his notebooks and a com 
plete bibliography of his works. Frontis 
piece. Univ. of Minn., $2.50 4/3034 


Fletcher, Jefferson Butler 

LITERATURE OF THE ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE 

\ study of Italian literature, its great fg 
ures, movements and influence, from the 
fourteenth through the sixteenth centuries 
by a Professor of Comparative Literature 
at Columbia University. Macmillan, $3 ? 
(4/34 


Fradkin, Elvira K. 
Menace In THe Air 


\ picture of what chemical and air war 
the de 


fare really is. The author outlines 
velopment and methods of chemical war 
fare and the progress of scientific research 
in that feld Market All 


ested in disarmament and the next> war 


Macmillan, $3( 2). (4,34 


people inter 


Gregory, Horace Po 
PHOENIX IN BROADCLOTH 

author of 
Retreat 


\ lang narrative poem by the 


Chelsea Rooming House and No 


Market: Readers of contemporary poetry, 
libraries. Covici, Friede, $2 430,34 
Grenfell, Sir Wilfred Tr 


THE ROMANCE OF LABRADOR 


A history of Labrador, a description of its 
life and beauties, and an estimate of its 
present importance and future possibilities 
The author is famous for his long vears of 
work in Labrador as missionary and phy 
“er 
sician. [llustrated. Macmillan, $3.50( 7). 


(4/34) 


Guedalla, Philip Hi 


THe HuNprep Days 


An addition to the Great Occasions Series 
\ history of Napoleon's Hundred Days 
Illustrated, Putnam, $1.50. (4/27/34) 


Harker, Alfred 
METAMORPHISM 
A study of the transformations of rock 
masses Illustrated Dutton, $5.90 


(4/16/34) 
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Hedin, Sven 

A Conquest Or Tiper 

An account of the perilous ventures and 
exciting experiences of the Swedish ex- 


plorer and his scientist-companions in the 
strange and forbidden country of ‘Tibet. 
illustrated. Translated from the Swedish 
by Dr. Julius Lincoln. Author of Across 
the Gobi Desert. Market: Travel and ad- 
venture readers, libraries. Dutton, $5. 
(4/30/34) 

Hughes, Philip Re 


History Or THE CHurRCH: VoL. 1 
This, the first volume of three, covers the 
history of the Catholic Church up to the 


time of the Greek Schism. Alarket: Cath- 


olics interested in the Church's history. 
Sheed & Ward, $3.50. (4/5/34) 
Ivey, Paul W. Bu 


GETTING RESULTS IN SELLING 


Practical advice on successful salesmanship. 
The author is Professor of Merchandising 


in the University of Southern California. 
Maemillan, $2.50(?). (4/34) 
James, Ben Tr 


THE SECRET KINGDOM 


A vivid account of the author's journey 
into dangerous and fascinating Afghanistan. 
{\lustrated with photographs. Market: 


Reynal & 


Travel and adventure readers. 


Hitchcock, $3. (4/27/34) 


Kaplan, Mordecai M. 
Juoatsm As A CIVILIZATION 


A critique of the present formulations of 


Judaism, with constructive prapasals for a 


democratic nationalism which will permit 
the interaction of Jewish civilization with 
the non-Jewish environment, Macmillan, 


$5(?). (4/34) 


Knickerbocker, H. R. 


Tre Bowinc Point: Witt War Come 
In Evrape? 
Up-to-the-minute current information on 


(aternational affairs and the chance for 
peace. The author, who won the Pulitzer 
Prize for reporting, is now gathering news 


foe this book from all important European 


centers. Market: All wide-awake people 
interested in world affairs and peace. Farrar 
& Rinehart, $2. (4/12/34) 

Lagerlof, Selma Bi 
Memories Or My CuitpHoop: Fur- 


THER ApvenTurEs At MARBACKA 
Continuing her life story, begun in Mar- 
backa, Miss Lagerléf begins with the re- 
turn of the ten-year-old Selma from Stock- 
with city airs and a Stockholm 
accent. Translated by Velma Swanston 
Howard, Market; Lagerlof public, readers 
of Marbacka, biography lovers, libraries. 
Doubleday, $2.50. (4/18/34) 


holm, 


Lattimore, Owen 
THE Monoco_ts Or MANCHURIA 


importance, in any in- 
Mongols who 


the buffer 


A discussion of the 
ternational conflict, of the 
inhabit the buffer 
state of Manchuria. Maps. Author of 
Vanchuria; Cradle ,of Conflict. Market: 
Those interested in China and in the possi- 
bility of Russian-Japanese war. John Day, 


province of 


$2.50, (4/26/34) 


Lederer, N. L. 
Tue Care Anp Feepinc OF Tropicar 
FisH 

Illustrated. Knopf, 


Lockhart, R. H. Bruce Bi 


Rerreat From G tory 


The author of British Agent writes of his 
adventures following his return to London 
after his exciting experiences in Russia. 
Market: The many readers of British 
Agent. Putnam, $3. (4/20/34) 


Marsh, Richard O. 


Whuite InpIANs OF DariEN 


An account of the amazing discoveries of 
the expedition which the author headed 


(ato the little knawa region of Darien in 


Panama. Illustrated. Market: A man's 
book, those interested in exploration, travel 


and adventure. Putnam, $3. (4/27/34) 


Mencken, H. L, 


TREATISE ON RIGHT AND Wronc 
A study of the ethical ideas of a)) peoples 


in all times. Market: Mencken admirers, 
students of roy oy and ethics, libraries. 


Knopf, $3. (4/9 


Mulford, Montgomery 
Srory TELLinc STAMes 


A book for amateur stamp collectors which 
tells of the history and pictorial significance 
of remarkable stamps throughout the world. 
\\lustrated. Sears, $2. (4/16 34) 


Mumford, Lewis 
TECHNICS AND CIVILIZATION 

A history of the Machine and a critical 
study of its effects upon civilization, with 
a plan for a fresh social, political and 
ideological adjustment to the modern world. 
Author of Sticks and Stones, etc. Market: 
Those interested in present day culture, {i- 
braries. Harcourt, $3.50( 7). (4/19 2/34) 


New York Times Index, The 
A key to the files of The New York 


Times, indicating by date, page and col- 
umns the news items and articles published 
during the year, Cross-references and brief 
digests. The only news index published. 
Market: Public and school libraries, banks, 
insurance companies, institutions, and soci- 
eties, corporations, lawyers, newspapers and 
magazines, publicists and students. New 
York Times Company, $26, annual cumula- 
imperishable rag 
monthly supple- 


(4/34) 


tive edition, printed on 
paper, bound in buckram; 


ments, paper bound, $12 a year. 


Noyes, Alfred Re 


THe UNKNowWN Gop 

The famous English poet gives an analysis 
of the leading agnostic thinkers from Vol- 
taire to the present and an account of the 
movement of his own mind in_ religion. 
Market: All people interested in religion. 
Sheed & Ward, $2.50. (4/34) 


Palmer, John Bi 
BEN JONSON 

A well-rounded biography of Ben Jonson, 
one of the chief contributors to Eng)ish 


culture. Iffustrated. Author of AMfoliére, ete. 
Market: B cage of English literature, li- 
braries. Viking, $3.50. (4/23/34) 





THe Lisprary Journai 


Pope, Amy Elizabeth 


Tue Art Ano PrincipLes OF 
NURSING 


A completely revised edition of Praci, 


Nursing. Putnam, $3. (4/27/34) 


Powell, Colonel Alexander 
Tue Lone Rott On THe RHINE 


An impartial, dispassionate discussion 
the present situation in Germany—of Hu 
lerism, of the possibility of war, of arn 
ment activities, of pro-German and an: 
German propaganda, etc. Aarket: A 
readers interested in world affairs, libraries 
Macmillan, $2.50( ?). (4/34) 


Roosevelt, Franklin D. 
On Our Way 


The President's awn interpretation of tly 
first year of his administration. It surveys 
the concrete accomplishments and explains 


future aims and policies. Market: Ever 
citizen, libraries. John Day, $2.50 
(4/12/34) 


Rubinow, I. M. 

THE QUEST FOR SECURITY 

A social worker and expert in the field o1 
socia) insurance gives the results of thirty 


years of thinking and striving for socia 
insurance. Holt, $4. (4/26/34) 


Sabatini, Rafael Bi 


Heroic Lives 


A famous writer of historical romances 
turns from fiction to fact in these bio 
graphica) sketches of six heroic figures 


Assisi, Joan of Arc, Sir Walter Raleig! 


Richard the Lion-Hearted, Saint Francis 0 | 
Vice-Admira) Nelson and Floren: 


Lord 


Nightingale. Market: Biography {overs 
rr ie _ libraries. Houghton, $2.50 
{ + 18 

Scollard, Clinton Po 


THE SINGING HEART: A SELECTION OF 
Lyrics 
Poems by the late Clinton Scollard. Edited 


with a memoir by his wife, Jessie B. Rut 
tenhouse. Market: All poetry lovers, | 
braries. Macmillan, $2.50( ?). (4/34 


Sherman, Ray W. 
Ir YoU WanT To GET AHEAD 


Practical, definite suggestions on how to 
get ahead. Market: Every wage or salary 
earner who wants more income. Little 
Brown, $1.50. (4/16/34) 

Swann, W. F. G. Sc 


Tre Arcnitecture Or THe UNiverst 
A well-known physicist writes in a nor 
technical, informal manner for the layma: 
concerning the broad features of the desig: 
of the physical world and of man's e 
deavor to understand that design. Macm 

Jan, $3.50(?), (4/34) 


Tyler, George C. and Furnas, J. C. Bi 
Wuarever Goes Up: THe HAzarvous 


FortuNes Or A NATURAL Born 
GAMBLER 
The autobiography of George C. Tyler wl 


played an important part in the careers © 
many famous authors and actors, Wirt 
memoirs, full of anecdotes about dramat 
and iterary celebrities. }\)ustrated. Mar 
ket: Readers of memoirs, (hase interested 
the theater and the literary world, 
braries. Bobbs-Mernill, $3. (4/11/34) 
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Van Maanen-Helmer, E. and J. 
Wuat To Do Asout Wines 


Comprehensive and authoritative informa 
von on how to order wine, keep it, taste 

drink it, etc. Included at the back of 
the book are some blank ruled forms for 


individual “Cellar Record.” Smith & 
Haas, $2. (4/23/34) 


pe. 


Walton, Rev. W. H. M. Tr 


SCRAMBLES IN JAPAN AND FORMOSA 


Illustrated, 2 folding colored maps. 


vans, $7(?). (4/34) 


Long 


Warmington, Eric H. 
GREEK GEOGRAPHY 


\ new volume in The Library of Greek 
Thought. It shows the knowledge and 
ideas of the Greeks about the earth down 
to the beginning of the Roman imperial 


period. Market: A)l students of reek 
thought and history, fibraries. Dutton, 
$1.90, (4/16/34) 

Warren, Austin Bi 


THE ELDER HENRY JAMES 


\ biographical and critical study of Henry 
James the elder, distinguished father of 
Henry James, the novelist, and William 
James, the philosopher. Frontispiece. Mar- 


ket: All those interested in the James 

family, in education, ia American biagra 

phy, libraries. Macmillan, $2.50( ?). 
34) 

Waugh, Evelyn Tr 


NineTY-Two Days: A TROPICAL 


JOURNEY 


The genial accaunt af the author's travels 
and experiences in little frequented British 
Guiana. liustrated with photographs. Au 
thor af Black Mischief, etc, Market: Read- 
ers who like fine writing in the travel 
held. Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50. (4/16/34) 


Webb, David K. 


Earty Bounty Hunters Or BurTrer 
County, Pa. 


A record of over 1000 bounty receipts on 
wolves, painters, wildcats and foxes from 
1807 to 1845. Rare source material from 
both natural history and genealogical stand- 
point. Chillicothe Book Store, $3. 
4/15/34) 


Weygandt, Cornelius 
Tre Wuire Hits 


\ cross-section of New England life in all 
its phases. Descriptions of New Hampshire 
and of the people and scenes of the White 
Mountains, both past and present. Illus- 
trated. Author of .4 Passing America, etc. 
Market: Those interested in Americana and 


New England, Holt, $3.50. (4/26/34) 


Wilczek, Count Hans Bi 


GENTLEMAN OF VIENNA 


Chis autobiography of a distinguished old 
Austrian aristocrat gives an intimate pic 


ture of old Vienna, when it was a gay and 
amusing city, and of Austria at the height 
ot its glory. Illustrated with photographs. 
Market: Readers of memoirs, of Once a 


Grand Duke, Educanon oj a Princess, etc. 
Reynal & Hitchcock, $3. (4/11/34) 


Williams, Frankwood E., M.D. 
Russia, YOUTH, AND THE PRESENT DAY 
Worvp: FurTHER STUDIES IN MENTAI 
HYGIENE 

A study of mental hygiene in Russia and 
world. 11 


an analysis of its effect on the 


lustrated with photographs. Author ol 
Adolescence. Market: Psychologists, psy 
chiatrists, those interested in the Russian 
experiment. Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50) 
(4/26/34) 

Worden, Helen Tr 
Round MAnuHatTran’s RiM 

The author of The Real New York real 


ized that her knowledge ot the New 
York waterfront was decidedly imperfect. 
So she set out with a friend to walk [it 
erally “‘all around the town.’ This is the 
record of their experiences and of the 
wealth of fascinating information they dis 
covered. Illustrated by the author. Market: 
All New Yorkers, those interested in Man 


hhattan. Bobbs-Merrnill, $2.50. (4/18/34) 


Worrell, W. H. 

Coptic SOUNDS 

A study, by philological and phonetic meth 
ods, of the ancient Egyptian language, how 
it was pronounced and how it developed. 
Market: Students of Egyptology, Coptic 
and general philology. Univ. of Mich., $3. 
( 34) 


Fiction 


Baptist, J. Hernekin 
Wito Deer 


Story of the poignant realization of the 
tragedy of the Negro in South Africa, by 
a cultured American Negro. Market 
Readers of the unusual novel. John Day, 
$2.50. (4/12/34) 


Brennan, Frederick Hazlitt 
We Sai Tomorrow: A RomMantic 
NOVEL OF THE SEA 


Dramatic story of a junior officer's love for 

his commander's wife, and of a captain 
' 

whose weakness spoils his crew's morale 

Market: A good he-man’s story- 

will appeal to women. 


(4/4/34) 


love story 
Longmans, $2. 


Burr, Anna Robeson 
KALEIDOSCOPE 


Miles Headlam is sent to Florence to write 
a biography of the eccentric novelist, Roger 
Marradine, who died in an ancient villa 
during the Rhodian revolt of 1926. A con 


tinuation of Wind in the East. Duffield & 
Green, $2. (4/19/34) 


Calmer, Edgar 
BEYOND THE STREET 
A story of the under-the-surface relation 


ship between students and teachers jn a 


large New York City high school. Market 


Readers of serious fiction, those in the 
teaching profession. Warcourt, $2.50 
(4/5/34) 

Céline, Louis-Ferdinand 

Journey To THE END oF THE NiGHt 


A strange and original story of an under 


dog, of all under-dogs, that is Said in 
France, America and Africa. This book has 


been enthusiastically reviewed in Europe 
where it created a sensation Little, Brown 
$2.50. (4/16/34) 





| 
LIBRARIANS 
ee 


“yy" use The New York Times In- 
dex constantly and consider it 
our most useful reference book.” 
“The New York Times Index is our 
Bible.’—""The New York Times In- 
dex is of inestimable value,’—“We 
would be lost without The New York 
Times Index.” 


THE NEW YORK 


INDEX 


TIMES 


A Complete key to world news 
locked in newspaper files. 


Lists by date, page and column, 
alphabetically and chronolog- 
ically, all items and events. 

The reference work in greatest 
use by library readers. 


The only index of its kind. 


THE 1933 
ANNUAL CUMULATIVE 
EDITION 


Now ready 


More than any other book, The 1933 
Annual Index will be referred to by 
library readers for the record of cur- 
rent history in these stirring times. 
Can you afford to neglect your reader's 


needs? 


1933 Annual Cumulative Edition 
(printed on imperishable rag pa- 
per, bound in maroon buck- 
$26.00 
Monthly Issues for 1934, paper 
bound, per year 12.00 


1933 Annual volume and Month- 
lies for 1934 33.50 


ram) 


(Write for discount on addition- 
al copies. Special combination 


price for copies of the 1930 to 
1933 inclusive annual volumes.) 


NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 


229 West 43rd St. 
New York City 











Crownfield, Gertrude 


WHERE GLORY Waits 

The love story of Mad Anthony Wayne 
and lovely Mary Vining. Market: Readers 
of historical romances. Lippincott, $2. 


(4/19/34) 


Curran, Dale 
A Wouset on A STREET 


A novel which attempts to deal honestly 


and intelligently with the disastrous events 


of the past few years. Market: Readers of 
serious American fiction, libraries. Covict, 
Friede, $2. (4 7/34) 

Dyer, George 

A Srorm Is Ruisixnc 


An exciting mystery tale about a great plot 
to overthrow the American government. 
Houghton, $2. (4/28/34) 


Faulkner, William 
De. MARTINO AND OTHER STORIES 
short stories, the 


been published in 
Mar- 


A selection of fourteen 
majority of which have 


leading magazines or in anthologies. 


ket: All readers of modern fiction, Faulkner 
enthusiasts. Smith & Haas, $2.50(?), 
signed Jimited ed., $5. (4/16/34) 


Feeney, Father Leonard 


FisH ON FRIDAY 
Light, short. stories with a religious back 
ground and a modern setting, by a priest 


of Boston College. Market: Catholics, con- 
vents. Sheed & Ward, $1.50. (4/34) 
Flandrau, Grace 

Ixnnrep Tris FLest 


An emotional study of the life of an ordi- 


nary man who lived in St, Paul at the turn 


of the last century—a time when the fron- 
tier town was suddenly become a _ city, 
frantically trying to enrich itself, Market: 


Re aders of the better fiction. Smith & Haas, 
23/34) 


50(?) ¢ 


Forester, C. S. 

THE PEACEMAKER 

An exciting tale about a mathematica) 
genius whose plan to force England to dis- 


London and leads to dra- 


afin paralyzes 

matic unforeseen consequences. Little, 
Brown, $2. (4/16/34) 

Gardiner, Dorothy 

A DRINK FOR MR. CHERRY 

Mr. Watson of The Transatlantic Ghost 


solves the murder of a lady of questionable 


morals in a sma)) Rocky Mountain town. 
A Crime Club mystery. Doubleday, $2. 


(4/18/34) 


Golding, Louis 
Five Si_veR DAUGHTERS 


The story of the sweeping changes in fam- 
ily fortunes that came to Sam Silver, his 


wife and five daughters during the years 
1910 to 1930. Author of Magnolia Street. 
Market: The many readers af Magnolia 
Street, rental and public libraries. Farrar 
& Rinehart, $2.50. (4/30/34) 
Guiraldes, Ricardo 

Suapows ON THE PAMPAS: DON 


SEGUNDO SOMBRA 


A story of gauchos in the prairie hinter- 


and particularly of 


lands of the Argentine, 


Don Segundo. Translated by Frederico and 
Harriet de Onis. Market: An Argentine 
classic (hat will appeal especially to men 
and boys. Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50. 


(4/26/34) 


Hamsun, Knut 


THE Roap Leaps On 


Laid in Segelfoss, the scene of his other 
Nordland novels, Knut Hamsun here draws 
together all the foose threads left at the 
conclusion of the other stories and writes 
further of some of the characters. Market: 


All those who read Growth of the Soil, 


August, V’agabonds, etc., libraries. Coward 
McCann, $2.50. (4/34) 

Hay, Ian 

Davio ANO Destiny 

A gay human story about a young English 
musician and the adventures that befell 
him on Broadway. Market: Large Hay 
audience, those who enjoy stories of senti 
ment and light humor. Houghton, $2. 
(4/18/34) 


Jameson, Storm 
COMPANY PARADE 


A long panoramic novel of post-war Lon- 


don. Knopf, 50. (4/30/34) 

Kendall, Nancy Noon 

THE New House 

An authentic novel of early days in a Pa- 
cife Coast city. Caxton Printers, $2.50. 
(4/16/34) 


Leitch, N. S. 
Sara ALoNe 
Quiet story picturing how one person found 


that neither love, affection, friendship, or 


children can dull the realization that much 


of life is lonely. Doubleday, $2. (4/18/34) 
Liddon, E. S. 

THE RIDDLE OF THE RUSSIAN PRIN- 
CESS 

\ Crime Club murder tale set in a suburb 
of New York. Doubleday, $2. (4/18/34) 
Lorimer, Graeme and Sarah 

STAG LINE 

More of the amusing adventures of the 
irrepressible Maudie, by the authors of 
Mien Are Like Street Cars. Market: Hu- 
mor market, young” generation. Little, 
Brown, $2. (4/16/34) 


Lowndes, Marie Belloc 
ANOTHER Man’s WIFE 
A murder thriller laid in London high so- 


ciety. The reader sees the crime committed 
and then the gradual detection of the 


culprit, Longmans, $2. (4/18/34) 


McKee, Ruth Eleanor 
Tue Lorn’s ANOINTED: 
HAwWAll 

A tumultuous and colorful romance of the 


island empire o awaii from 1820 up to 
the time of the modern islands. Doubleday, 


$9.50. (4/18/34) 
Mannin, Ethel 


A Nove or 


Men ARE UNWISE 
A new novel by the author of Venetian 
Blinds. Knopf, $2.50. (4/9/34) 
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Mayhew, Joyce 
SToRME HAVEN 
Long & S&S; 


An unusual first novel. 


$2.50. (4/20/34) 


Meynell, Laurence W. 
THe GENTLEMEN Go By 
An exciting 


mystery romance in w) 


Tony undergoes many dangers when 
dith, the girl he loves, is kidnapped }y 
some powerful gangsters. Lippincott, %) 
(4/19/34) 


Morris, Gouverneur 
TIGER ISLAND 


An exciting tale of romance and adventure 
aboard the ‘“‘Boldero,”” a Chinese boat bound 
for Singapore, and on a desert island. Dut 


ton, $2. (4/18/34) 
Mowery, William Byron 
CHALLENGE oF THE NorTH 






A tale of adventure, romance and danger 
in the Northwest. Little, Brown, §? 
(4/16/34) 


Niles, Blair 


Maria PaLUuNA 


A long, colorful love story laid in Guat 
during the period of the Spanish 
Author of Condemned to Devi 


Market: Historical fi 


ms ala 
Conquest. 


Island, Fre e, etc. 


tion fans. Longmans, $2. (4/34) 
Thomas, Eugene 
YELLOW MAacic 


Another mystery story featuring Chu-Sheng 
the Mongolian deaf mute. Author of 7) 
Shadow of Chu-Sheng, etc. Sears, $2 


(4/16/34) 


Traven, B. 


Tue DeatH SHIP 

The story of an American sailor. This 
rovel has had a tremendous success i 
Europe. Knopf, $2.50. (4/23/34) 


Vines, Howell 


Tuts Green THuicketT Wor_tp 


depicting the lusty, independen' 


life of a community of American primitives 
in the Warrior Rivers section of Alabama 
Author of A River Goes With Heaven 
Market: Those interested in the new and 
original in fiction. Little, Brown, $2.50 


(4/16/34) 


Wodehouse, P. G. 
Tuanxk you, Serves! 


A novel 


Further adventures of Bertie Wooster—a 
Bertie floundering in trouble without the 
advice of the helpful Jeeves who had 
given notice! Market: Humor = market 
Wodehouse audience, libraries. Little 
Brown, $2. (4/16/34) 

Wynne, Pamela 

ALL ABOUT JANE 

The romance of Jane who suddenly 


changed from a quiet girl leading a hum 
drum life into a beautiful girl in love with 
wealthy Neil Massey. Market: Wynne av 
dience, romance market. Doubleday, $2 


(4/18/34) 
Yates, Dornford 
Srorm Music 


Being an accidental witness of a 
plunges young John Spencer into a series 


murder 
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adventures in 
Aus 


of exciting and dangerous 
which Helena, lovely mistress of an 
trian castle, is involved. Serialized in the 


Woman's Home Companion under title 
Bright With Peril. Minton, Balch, $2. 
$/27/34) 

Reprints 
Brooks, William E. Bi 
Lee OF VIRGINIA 
Star Dollar Books. Garden City Pub. Co., 


$}, (4/16/34) 


Gruenberg, Sidonie M. 
Your CHILD, Topay AND 'ToMORROW 


Blue Ribbon Books, $1. (4/12/34) 
Maeterlinck, Maurice 
Yue Lire or THE ANT 


Blue Ribbon Books, 75¢. (4/12/34) 


Maupassant, Guy de 


THe SHORT STORIES OF DE MAUPASSANT 


Blue Ribbon Books, $1. (4/12/34) 


Parmelee, Maurice F. 
NUDISM IN MOobpeERN LIFE 


Star Dollar Books. 1))ustrated. Garden City 
Pub. Co., $1. (4/16/3 


Vandercook, John 


Buack MAysyesty 
Blue Ribbon Books, 75¢, (4/12/34) 


Webb, Ewing T. and Morgan, John 
). B 

MAKING THE Most oF Your LiF 
Star Dollar Books. Illustrated. 
City Pub. Co., $1. (4/16/34) 
Zweig, Stefan Bi 
MENTAL HEALERS 


Star Dollar Books. 
$1. (4/16/34) 


Garden 


Garden City Pub. Co., 
Postponements, Price Changes 
Baker, G. P. 


(weve Cenrurtes OF ROME 


Dodd, Mead, $3.50. (April or May, post- 
poned from 2/14/34) 

Balmer, Edwin and Wylie, Philip 
ArreR Worups Co..ipdt 

Stokes, $2. (4/5/34, postponed from 
3/23/34) 

Ben Meyt, Berl 

Your GERMS AND MINE 

Doubleday, $2.75. (4/4/34, postponed 


from 3/21/34) 

Diver, Maud 

Yue Sincer Passes 

Dodd, Mead, $2.50. (3/28/34, 
trom 3/14/34) 

Dutton, Charles J. 

BLACK FoG 

Dodd, Mead, $2. (Apri) or 
poned from 3/14/34) 
Gibbons, Stella 

Bassett: A STORY FOR SPINSTERS 
Longmans, $2, (4/34, postponed from 
1/34) 


postponed 


May, post- 


Gubsky, Nikolai 

Birrer Breap 

Formerly entitled Road’s End. Holt, $2. 
4/5/34, postponed from 3/22/34) 
Guedalla, Philip 

THE QUEEN AND MR, GLADSTONE 
Doubleday, $5. (4/4/34, 
3/7/34) 

HanpBook oF THE SovirT UN10N 

John Day, $2. (4/12/34, postponed from 
1/8/34) 


postponed trom 


al 





Any Library Can Afford To Buy This Book 
No Library Can Afford Not To Buy lt. . . 





ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN 3 VOLUMES 


Now It’s An Amazing 
Bargain in One Volume at 


THE BOOK OF 
AMERICAN POETRY 


Selected by 


Edwin Markham 


qos 





896 Pages » 338 Poets * 710 Poems + 


Complete Anthology of American Poetry Ever Published 


The Most 





Here are the masterpieces by the 
greatest poets of America from 
the early days to the present. 
brought together in one big hand- 
some yolume, with a_ beautiful 
jacket in colors. 

The compiler, Edwin Markham, 
himself a poet of note, has made 
this volume a memorable one not 


merely by his judicious selections 





WM. H. WISE & CO. 


but also by his spirited foreword 
introducing the poets. 
“Jn its compilation Mr, Markham 
has accomplished an 
work, which for long 
preeminent. 

The Boston Transcript. 
“A remarkably successful anthol- 


epocha) 
must be 


ogy. selected by an expert.” 
William Lyon Phelps, 
Yale University, 








Publishers . Md West (7th Street : New York 
Jastrow, Joseph Schauffler, Robert H. 
WIsH AND WiIspoM Music WEerks AND Days 
Longe & Smith, $3, instead of $1.75. Dodd, Mead, $2. (Apri) or May, pos) 
(4/20/34, postponed from 2/15/34) poned from 3/14/34) 
Knight, Eric M. Shaw, Bernard 
: : Oni ane 
INVITA TION TO Lut E N — OTORIES, CRAE AND SHAY 
INGS 
Greenberg, $2. (4/15/34, postponed trom 
Dodd, Mead, $2. (April or May, postponed 


> ) 


Lazarsfeld, Sofie 
RHYTHM OF LiFe: A GuIDE TO SEXUAL 


Harmony For Women 


Greenberg, $5. (4/20/34, postponed from 
3/34) 

Maxwell, W. B. 

Peopte or A House 

Dodd, Mead, $2.50. (April or May, post 


poned from 2/14/34) 


Montaigne, Michel de 
Te Essays or MicHet 08 MONTAIGNE:! 
Vou. 1 


Knopf, $3.50. (4/34, postponed from 
3/26/34) 

Norris, Kathleen 

Vicroria: A PLay To Reap 


Doubleday. (Postponed from 4/4/34 to an 


indefinite Spring date) 

Pruette, Lorine 

MoperN WoMAN, Success or Fat 
URE? 

Long & Smith, $1.75, instead of $3 


(5/25/34, postponed from 3/34) 


from 3/14/34) 


Vanderlip, Frank A. 


Tomorrow's Money 

Reyna) & Hitchcock, $2 3/2)/34 pos? 
poned from 3/7/34 

Veblen, Thorstein 

LAsT Essays 

Viking, 43 (Postponed indefinitely fram 
4/2/34) 


Vercel, Roger 


BERTRAND OF BRITTANY 


Yale, $3. (4/17/34, postponed from 3/34) 
Wadsley, Olive 

Ar Last 

Dodd, Mead, $2. (April or May, postponed 
from 3/14/34) 

Whitney, Leon F. 

THE CASE FOR STERILIZATION 

Stokes, $2.50, instead of $2.75. (4/5/34 


postponed from 3/23/34) 


Wright, Richardson 
THe SToRY OF GARDENING 
Dodd, 


Mead, $3. (April or May, postponed 
from 3/14/34) 
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Leading Lib Bind | 
Are you in the market for rebinding? 
Any of the binders listed in this section 
will be glad to furnish quotations. 
SAUCE pane] 








DESS & TALAN CO., INC. 


213 East 144th Street—New York City 
35 years of experience with an ever- 
increasing clientele are conclusive proof 
that our binding is of the finest quality. 


RADEMAEKERS Says— 





“The Art of Library Binding has ad- 


vanced more in the past three years 


We are large enough to give you com- 
plete satisfaction—small enough to be 


depended upon for that satisfaction. 
There is a difference in our work. 





than in the twenty years preceding. 
However rapid the progress, however 


completé-the changes, Personal Super- 


TAREQEOUUUOUEGAEDEAUTAGEAGUOUIERANHEAHALEGNUOOUINNGORNRUINNN RANEY 
ST TTT TTT 


Don’t forget — the best costs no more. 
SPECIALISTS IN LIBRARY BINDING — 4 
PTT vision cannot be discounted nor dis- 











continued.” 





W.#H.R., Jr. 


Binders Since 1758 J » 

606 N. Eutaw St. 290 E. Gaston St. OPV LY 

Baltimore, Md. Greensboro, N.C. ~® V7] 

2291 Naylor Road, S. E. 
Washington, D. C. 


JOSEPH RUZICKA wT” & 
if Ri 


“CRAFTSTYLE™ 


RADEMAEKERS 


Library Bookbinders and Booksellers 
NEWARK, N. J. 








NATIONAL EDITION & 


LIBRARY BINDERS Bindery: New York Office: 
Specialists in all types of library bindings 74 Oraton St. 27 William Street 
Newark, N. J. 

















175-177 Wooster St. New York City 








New York City | 

















BLACKWELL WIELANDY COMPANY 
(Established 1901) 


Specialists In 
LIBRARY AND SCHOOL BINDING 
Fireproof Building 


1601-11 Locust St. 


——LONG WEAR-LITTLE REPAIR—}| 


Any book subject to hard service ‘‘HUNTTING tf 
should be and can be purchased BOUND i] | 
in a binding which will stand IN | ) 

the gaff and seldom need repair BUCKRAM’? i) ( 


ELLIOTT BOOKBINDING CO. 


ooKSs 

OUND by us are 
OUND to stay 
OUND 


1901 Rosedale St. 





St. Louis, Mo. Balto. Md. — 




















THE H. R. HUNTTINGCO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Please mention THe Liprary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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ESTABLISHED FOR SEVENTY YEARS, Messrs: 


B. F. STEVENS anp BROWN, Ltp. 


PLACE THEIR SPECIALISED SERVICES AT THE DISPOSAL OF THE LIBRARIANS or tHe UNITED STATES ror 
THE SUPPLY oF BOOKS (OLD AND NEW), PRINTS, PERIODICALS, AND ANY OTHER LITERARY MATFRIAI 
WRITE DIRECT TO 
B. F. STEVENS ann BROWN, Lip. 

NEW RUSKIN HOUSI 
28-30 LITTLE RUSSELL STREET 


LONDON, W. C. 1. 


One minute from BRITISH MUSEUM. CALL WHEN IN LONDON. 











SHAH JAHAN 


A Play in Five Acts 
by 
L. STANLEY JAST 
Formerly Chief Librarian of Manchester; Past President of the Library Association; 
Author of “Libraries and Living,” “The Lover and the Dead Woman,” ete. 


Demy 8v0. Cloth, 112 pp. 6s. od. net 


“In his new play . . . Mr. L. S. Jast treats on the heroic scale that Mogul Emperor of India 
who built in memory of his favourite wife the loveliest tomb that the mind and hand of 
man have conceived. His Shah Jahan is a memorable figure, subtly conceived and finely 
expressed. As the chronicle of his Jife unfolds in its fourteen scenes, the spiritual struggles 
of the man, handled in verse that has often both beauty and imagination, lift him from 
the ruck of the commonplace and give him nobility. . . . The tale of him is told with a 
gravity, a sincerity, and a measure of beauty that holds one to the end, and that end is 
no easy one to compass without anti-climax.”—The Manchester Guardian. 


“Mr. Jast is to be congratulated on having written an absorbingly interesting play. . . .” 
—Manchester Evening News. 

“. . . The Play is a pictured chronicle of the life of Shah Jahan. . . . Comprehensive 
revelation of the man is a big theme, and the handling of it is done with appropriate 
seriousness and insight.”—The Era. 


Prospectus free on application. 


GRAFTON & CO. 


COPTIC HOUSE, 51 Great Russell St., LONDON, W.C.1. 











REFERENCE SHELF BARGAIN Wanted 


set, vols. 1-18, pt. 1; Jan. 1913-Mar,. 1930, 


bound in 69 volumes. Good condition. 





‘ ? . a U.S. Patent Orrice. Index Of Patents For 
For Sale: New York Times Index, complete 1926. Theo. W. Koch, Librarian, North- 


western University Library, Evanston, II. 





Original cost more than $200. 





QO ice $50.00 net. 
oe $50.00 net Huge Stock of Good Second 


Hand Books 


Standard Brands Library Lists and Correspondence Solicited 
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Records that assume New Importance 


“The current volume of auction prices 
may come to have a special place in the 
long records of book prices, its pages 
will show just how far price levels gave 
way in a period of financial stress, what 
types of books gave ground most and 
what gave little, what areas of books 
found most continuing demand when 
funds for purchase were necessarily so 
low. With price levels already starting 
up, the record of this test period takes on 
new importance to the dealer and col- 
lector. 

“Under such stress, discrimination 1s 
the certain characteristic of all purchas- 


ing, for there could be no inflation and 


no speculation, only careful, conservative 
buying with eyes alert for present oppor- 
tunities and for the future tendencies. 
The results of the year will, on examina- 
tion, show strong support for the items 


of highest quality in the best tested fields 
and will show, too, a broadening ten- 
dency in book buying interests with hun- 
dreds of items appearing here for the first 
time in any American Book-Prices Cur- 
rent. 

The season included an unusual vol- 
ume of material hitherto unrecorded 
among auction reports, much of it diffi- 
cult to trace and which, for that reason, 
will be found reported in this volume 
with greater detail than seems necessary 
in the case of more familiar works. 

“A new feature of this volume which 
will give response to a number of re- 
quests is found in the classification of 
broadsides and maps as such, cross refer- 
ences being made at the same time from 
the headings under which these items 
have been listed formerly.” 
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